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HE Objects of the Institute are: The development of 
the Civil Service, Municipal, and other Public Services 
as a Profession, and the study of all aspects of Public 

Administration in this and other countries. 


___ The Institute is a voluntary organisation of those interested in the study 
and practice of Public Administration and consists mainly of officials of the 
National and Local Public Services. It was formed in 1922 by a group 
of British public servants who felt that there was need for an organisation 
which would bring together officials in the various Departments and 
Authorities on the meeting-ground of a common interest in the work of 
public administration, and provide a means by which the stores of know- 
ledge, thought and experience which are to be found among the members 
of the Public Services may be made available to all who are interested in 


these matters. 


Full particulars and pe of application for membership 


can be obtained from: 
The Hon. Secretary, 
Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
Telephone : WHtehall 8000 Westminster, London, S.W.1 
(Open Tuesdays and Fridays until further notics) 
Temporary Address, to which all communications should be sent: 
Assistant Secretary, 
Institute of Public Administration, 
Treetops, Rucklers pa King’s Langley, Herts. 
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WOMAN POWER 


in the Crisis of the War 
By THOMAS DIXON 


“ Britain as its most vital contribution to the War 
must economise in the use of man- and woman- 
power. To carry us to victory there must be a™ 
great effort to cut down the demand on human 
resources by employing mechanical appliances 
where possible, and by applying science to the 
labour engaged.” 

—Mr. Bevin, 

Minister of 


of 


For years I have 
been preaching 


this doctrine— 

—that it is foolish 

and wasteful to 

employ human 

labour on work, 

that can be done 

better and faster 

by machine. 

Purely mechanical 

functions should 

be performed by 

machinery: 

human labour 

ought to be reserved for tasks in which brains and 
intelligence, which the machine cannot supply, 
are required. And now, as an adjunct to the 
greatest war effort in history, the same doctrine 
is urged by the Minister of Labour. 

Britain is short of labour.—Women of 18 years 
and upwards are now called upon to register for 
war work. That means that the great majority of 
expert shorthand typists in the country may very 
soon be swept into the ranks of the war workers. 
How are they to be replaced ? 

The purely mechanical work of taking down dicta- 
tion can be done far faster and far more accurately 
by the dictating machine than by the most expert 
of human secretaries. The machine is always 
instantly available, day or night; it knows no 
limitation of hours, never needs time off for meals, 
holidays or illness, is unlimited in its speed of 
operation, and is incapable of fatigue. Whenever 
you wish to dictate, for as long as you like, the 
machine is your willing, silent, indefatigable 
secretary. 


Write thy wd for free copy of ‘‘ Office Methods and Practice,” and 
learn how the Dictaphone will help you in your war work 
RECO TRADE me 


“Dictaphon 


(Thomas Dixon, Managing Director), 
(Dept. P.A.), Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : HOLborn 4161 (five lines) 


And at MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, 
LEEDS, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE » DUBLIN and BELFAST 
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INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Until further notice the office of the Institute at Palace — 


Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, will be open on Tuesdays 


and Fridays only. 


All communications should, therefore, be addressed to : 


The Assistant Secretary, 
Institute of Public Administration, 
Treetops, 
Rucklers Lane, 


King’s Langley, Herts 
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INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


PALACE CHAMBERS, 
June, 1942. BRIDGE STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1I. 
DEAR SIR OR Mapa, 


The Emergency Executive Committee, acting on behalf of the Council, 
have appointed a Programme Committee to consider resuming some of the 
activities of the Institute which were interrupted by the impact of war. 

As a first step and to test the demand and active interest of members this 
Committee are hoping to form a discussion group in London. The first 
meeting will take place at 6 p.m. on 13TH JULY, 1942, in Room No. 173, on the 
principal floor at County Hall, S.E.1, and will be of an informal character. 
At subsequent meetings, full particulars of which will be circulated to members, 
it is hoped to arrange for a paper to be prepared for discussion. 

If you are able to attend the first meeting, PLEASE BRING THE TOP 
HALF OF THIS NOTICE WITH YOU TO ADMIT YOU TO COUNTY 
HALL. 

If you are not able to attend the first meeting, but intend to be present 
“whenever possible in future, please complete the lower half of this notice and 
return to the Institute not later than 30th June, 1942, so that an indication 
of potential attendances can be obtained. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. J. RAWLINGS, 
Acting Honorary Secretary, 
Programme Committee. 


Please return this form not later than 30th June, 1942. 


often 
I shall be pleased to attend {sometimes the meetings of a 
| rarely 


London Discussion Group. My best day of the week is ..............-...:00se00es 


Please delete the particulars which do not apply and return this form to: 
The Secretary, 
Institute of Public Administration, 
Palace Chambers, Bridge Sireet, 
Westminster, S.W.r1. 
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Haldane Essay Competition 


The Council of the Institute of Public Administration invites members 
of the Public Services, i.e., Civil Servants and officers of the municipal and 
other public authorities, to enter the Essay Competition for the Haldane Prize 
of {10 and a silver medal, to be awarded to the writer of the essay which is 
regarded as forming the most useful contribution to the study of Public 
Administration. 


The conditions are as follows:— 


1. Competitors may choose any subject which lies within the field of public 
administration, and, in particular, subjects dealing with the impact of 
war on the public services. (Competitors are advised to take a subject 
which lies within their personal experience or of which they have made a 
special study. See Notes on the back of this leaflet. ) 


2. The competition is open to all members of the Public Services.1 


3. Copyright in the prize-winning essay is vested in the Institute of Public 
Administration, and no responsibility is accepted for the return of essays to 
the writers. x 


4. All essays must be submitted under a nom-de-plume, the full name 
and address of the competitor being written on a separate sheet of paper and 
enclosed in a sealed envelope bearing the nom-de-plume on the outside. The 
envelopes to be opened in the presence of at least two officers of the Institute 
after the judges have given their award. 


5. The award of the judges, appointed by the Council of the Institute, is 
final. 


6. The length of the essay must not exceed 5,000 words. 


7. All essays must be sent to the Secretary of the Institute not later than 
30th November, 1942, the envelope to be marked ‘‘ Essay Competition.’’ 


Address : 
PALACE CHAMBERS, 
BRIDGE STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.T1. 


1 The term ‘‘ public services ’’ is defined in the constitution of the Institute of Pubtic 
Administration as including ‘‘ the Civil Services and Local Administrative Services of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and of India, and of the Dominions and other 
possessions, protectorates, and mandated territories of the British Crown (including 


County Councils, City and Borough Councils, District Councils, Port Authorities and 
other public authorities), and al 
Services.”’ 


so the League of Nations and other International 
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NOTES 


Vc 
Competitors are advised to note the following points when entering for 
the Competition:— 
(1) That the subject chosen should be of administrative interest; Rr 
(2) that the essays should deal particularly with the administrative 
aspect of the selected subject; f 
HI 


(3) that, while narrative of historical development or of present con- 
ditions is not ruled out, may indeed in some measure be essential for the THE 
proper treatment of the selected subject, particular weight will be given to 
real thought in the problems which arise, and to constructive suggestions 
how they may be dealt with or improvements made on prevailing practice; S 
OM 

(4) that competitors should choose a subject on which they can write 

from personal experience and, being familiar with its practice, are better 

able to write of it with originality of thought; and which can be treated with 
thoroughness even within the short compass of an essay, rather than a REV 

subject of wide expanse where, within the space available, they can do 

little more than skim the surface, and on which it is all too easy to slip into 
platitudes, even with the best will in the world to avoid them. = 
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Reconstruction in the Civil and Municipal 
Services 
By G. D. H. COLE 


NE of the many institutions we shall have presently to set about 
“ reconstructing ’’ is the Civil Service—which is indeed undergoing a 
good deal of reconstruction already, under the stress of war. We shall have 
also to reconstruct the service of Local Government, which has been hitherto 
a thing of shreds and patches, developing very fast but with little clear con- 
ception in anyone’s mind of what its guiding principles ought to be. We 
may have to face at the same time the task of creating some sort of regional 
Civil Service, intermediate between the existing services of local and national 
government. And it seems likely that, in addition, we shall be faced with a 
very great growth of what may be called semi-public services, on the ‘model 
of the Central Electricity Board, the London Passenger Transport Board, 
the Agricultural Marketing Boards, and the B.B.C., to which it will be 
uncertain how far we had better apply the methods and traditions of the 
older Civil Service, or the very different traditions of the large-scale private 
concerns that are taken over or ‘‘ co-ordinated,’’ or perhaps a mixture of 
methods and traditions derived from both sides. 

These are problems of very wide range; and in this brief article I shall 
not try to cover the whole of the ground. I shall assume that, even if after 
the war many more industries and public utilities are either “‘ socialised ’’ or 
brought under some form of co-ordination and supervision by public or semi- 
public bodies, there will remain a broadly valid distinction between the Civil 
Service as we now conceive of it and the body of persons in public employment 
whose main concern is with the direct control of productive operations. I 


_ shall not discuss at all the position of factory managers or marketing board 


officers or other persons engaged in industrial or commercial jobs, even if 


_ they are public servants in the sense that their employer is the State. I shall 


confine this article to two groups of persons—first, the Civil Service in a 
narrower sense, as concerned with the running of the ordinary government 
departments or with the administration of public services which are not of an 
industrial or commercial type (e.g., the Employment Exchanges, or the 
Assistance Board), and secondly, those parts of the municipal ‘‘ Civil Service ’’ 
which perform analogous functions under the authority of locally elected 


councils. 


I am aware that this distinction cannot be rigidly applied. It breaks 


_ down nationally in such cases as the Post Office and the Admiralty Dockyards; 
_ and it is even harder to apply in Local Government, where there is no formal 
_ difference of status between the head officer of an electricity department and a 
_ public health department, and where a borough engineer or surveyor may be 


_ at once a supervisor of private enterprises and the effective employer of a 


considerable body of industrial workers. Moreover, the distinction I am 
making cuts right across another, which is, for some purposes, of very great 
importance—the distinction between technical and non-technical civil servants, 
or rather between those whose techniques are peculiar to the public services 
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Public Administration 


and those who belong to professions whose members are largely engaged either 
in private practice or as employees of private concerns. But for the purpose 
which I have in view the distinction I am trying to make is relevant and valid 
enough. For I am setting out to discuss the groups of people who are 
commonly labelled by public opinion as ‘‘ the bureaucrats,’’ or ‘‘ the official 
element,’’ and to consider what in the post-war world we-want this section 
of our government to be like. 7 

It is already certain that, whatever the post-war structure of our national 
and local government may be, there will be big changes in the composition 
and functions of both branches of the public service. Extensive changes will 
come about, whether they are planned for or not; and it is surely wise to 
begin planning for them in advance, in order to ensure that, as far as possible, 
they shall happen as we want them to happen, and not haphazard. This is 
the more important, because the war-time Civil Service has undergone already 
very extensive transformations, so that it already exemplifies in many of its 
parts an admixture of the types and traditions of public and private employ- 
ment. At one extreme the ‘‘ Controls’’ at the Ministries of Supply and 
Aircraft Production and certain sections of other departments, such as the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings and the Ministry of Food, reproduce very 
faithfully the habits and procedures of the private concerns from which most 
of their higher personnel has been drawn. At the other extreme we find 
regular civil servants wrestling with unfamiliar tasks, in pre-war departments 
whose functions have undergone great transformations under the impact of 
war. This is broadly true, for example, of the Ministry of Agriculture and of 
certain sections of the Board of Trade. Or again, we find the two types of 
person and the two traditions cheek by jowl in the same offices, sometimes 
clashing and sometimes working harmoniously together, but, whether or no, 
conscious always of marked differences in ways of thinking and methods of 
handling day-to-day problems. 


The municipal, no less than the national, public service has undergone © 


extensive transformation under the influence of war. The local authorities 
have had vast new duties thrust upon them; and many of these duties have 
involved in practice an increase in the power of the higher officials in relation 


to the elected councillors. This is indeed inevitable where the local official _ 


is acting, as he often is, rather as the local executant of national policies laid 
down centrally, and paid for out of Government money, than as the officer 
responsible to a council elected locally and subject to the direct influence of 
local public opinion. Some local councils have no doubt managed to remain 
very much alive in spite of war difficulties and the suspension of local elections; 
but no amount of alertness on the part of the councillors could have prevented 
the local officials from becoming more independent of them in many matters 
in which they have to act as the agents of national policy. 

It can be argued that these war-time changes will be wiped out when the 
war is over, and that both the national and the local public services will revert 
quite naturally to their pre-war methods and traditions. It is arguable, for 
‘xample, that even if there is to be much more State control, or even direct 
jublic administration of industry, than in the past, the methods to be applied 
will be those of the B.B.C. and the Central Electricity Board, and will affect 


the Civil Service proper as little as it has been affected in its general working — 


by the growth of these semi-public corporations. It is again arguable that 


after the war Local Government will revert to its pre-war status and relation ;. 
to Whitehall, and that the local officials will go back to the same set of duties” 
and the same relation to the elected local councils as they were used to in _ 
former days. I dissent from these views, both because I believe that the war- | 
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The civil servant, in the sense in which I am speaking of him in this article, 


for it, than with responding to demands based on private purchasing power. 


friends. He must be scrupulous in avoiding favouritism and nepotism in all 
their forms, and must apply this scrupulousness to his dealings with his own 


expression ‘‘ out of hours’ 


when he is serving a Minister or a Council with which he privately disagrees. 


upon it were it not for the fact that the most honest men may easily become 


Reconstruction in the Civil and Municipal Services 


time changes have left too deep a mark to be wiped out, and because I believe 
large changes to be positively desirable in view of the changing functions of 
national and local government and of the need for extensive readjustments 
in the very structure of the governmental machine. 

I think, therefore, that we need to consider, as freshly as we can, the 
qualities we are chiefly to look for in the public services of the future, and 
the methods of training, recruitment, promotion and movement within them 
which are most likely to bring these qualities to the fore. We have to consider 
how far we want the public services to be set apart from other types of 
professional employment, how easy and frequent it ought to be made for 
men to shift in and out of them in the course of their working lives; how far 
separate in their recruitment and cursus honorum the national and local 
branches of the public service ought to be, and whether conditions in the 
semi-public services ought to be assimilated rather to those in the public 
services or in private business. 

It is difficult to discuss many of these questions at all adequately without 
making assumptions about the nature and range of the work which the post- 
war public services will be called upon to do. In a Socialist country, such 
as the Soviet Union, the line between public and private employment, where 
it exists at all, is drawn quite differently from that in other countries. When 
the major industries are publicly owned and administered, the industrial 
managers and the technicians are mostly public servants, and the civil 
services, without losing their distinct functional character, are not marked off 
from the rest of the community in the same way as they are here. Neverthe- 
less, they do remain different; for under normal conditions the civil servant 
has a quite distinctive job to do. He is a supervisor and administrator of 
the spending of money rather than of the making of it. When he is called 
upon directly to administer a service, that service is usually concerned rather 
with providing something that is needed, irrespective of the economic demand 


In his relation to services which do exist to cater for economic demand, he is 
a watchdog rather than an administrator, and the qualities required of him 
are thos® rather of cool judgment than of technical or managerial capacity. 


stands outside the productive machine. He is the adviser of politicians, 
national and local, and not the producer.» 

What qualities are needed in the men and women who are to carry out 
these vital functions of public administration? The need for honesty, and for 
something above honesty as it is commonly understood, is plainly very great. 
The civil servant must feather neither his own nest, nor the nests of his 


colleagues (e.g., in considering claims to promotion) as well as with the public. 
He must be prepared to ‘carry out to the very best of his ability policies of 
which, privately, he may strongly disapprove; for his function is not to make 
policy, save within quite narrow limits, but to put into effect the policy of 
the Government or the Council which he serves. It may be a moot point 
how far this requirement makes it necessary to restrict his freedom of political 
’ or outside the range of questions with which he 
is officially concerned. But plainly, when he is acting officially, he must put 
his politics in his pocket, and do his best to forget about them, especially 


All this is so much common form that it would be urinecessary to dwell 
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Public Administration J 


the victims of their prejudices. In a recent study of the ‘‘ higher ’’ Civil the 


Service there is a most illuminating discussion of certain of the problems a 
which arise in this way. A senior civil servant, now in retirement, argues bri 
that one reason for a decline in the effectiveness of the Service in recent years Bu 
is that the leading civil servants and their Ministers are no. longer usually on 4" 
the same terms of personal camaraderie as they used to be. They no longer 1 
meet one another socially to the same extent: they no longer represent to 1 


the same extent the same social class. Consequently, their relations become ae 
stiffer and more official, and there is no longer the same unofficial impact of oe 
mind upon mind. This is partly because the higher Civil Service has become inf 


more middle-class, and is no longer drawn as much as it used to be from the be 
more exclusive ‘‘ public ’’ schools; and it is also because the class-composition ha’ 
of Governments has changed even more markedly. Labour Governments are ad 


inevitably short of ‘‘ old school ties ’’; and the higher civil servant whose old tf 
school tie is of a questionable purity is perhaps even less likely than the Old 
Etonian to get away with his trade unionist chief. to 
This is one aspect of the matter; but it has also another side. As the Wh 
same writer points out, the members of the higher Civil Service, if they are me 
in less intimate touch with Ministers than their predecessors, are more closely 
in touch with one another. They belong, with relatively few exceptions, to _ lea 
one or another of a very small group of clubs in or near Pall Mall, where they Th 
meet regularly and transact many of their inter-departmental affairs in a for 
pleasant, unofficial way. Though they may have emerged from schools of edt 
widely different social standing, they become, by the time they have risen to ant 
near the top of the Civil Service ladder, remarkably assimilated, so as to Pas 
constitute a social group of their own. The cross between them in social ant 
origins and education is not too wide for this process of assimilation to occur; _—not 
for they have mostly some sort of old school tie, and the character of the : 
Civil Service examinations is such as to exert an influence on selection which Civ 
makes for subsequent community. In effect, the writer to whom I am referring — wh 
intimates, the higher Civil Service is something of a corporation, marked off anc 
by common habits and feelings from the rest of mankind. $ 
This corporate spirit has its value; for the free intercourse among the W0 
higher administrators undoubtedly helps the smooth conduct of official business. &X 
But is the camaraderie of the Service based on the most useful qualities? It the 
is beyond question that the kinds ef men who tend to offer themselves for 4 | 
the higher Civil Service examinations include a large proportion who set a _— too 
high value on security and on a kind of life which will give them, with this _ too 
background of security, wide opportunities for enjoying leisure according to job 
their several bents. Economically, the highest rewards attainable in the abc 
Civil Service are low in comparison with those on offer in the business world, _ of 1 
though they are high in comparison with the rewards of academic life, which hea 
attracts much the same mental types. But does the quest for security, with eng 
the accompaniment of opportunity for cultured leisure, attract the kinds of my 
men who are most likely to make a success of administering the public services? hav 
To a certain extent, I should say it does; and I am far from suggesting that ; 
the majority of our higher civil servants have mistaken their vocations. But = whi 
I do think that the Civil Service tends to attract this type of mind with far _ per: 
too little admixture of other types, and also that, having attracted this type, out 
it cloisters and isolates it from outside contacts to an altogether excessive bon 
extent. 3 
Connected with this issue is that of promotion from the lower to the j 
higher grades of the Service. The different ages of entry, and the very different a d 
educational and cultural requirements which go with them, set up between  effe 
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the different grades of the Service barriers which are very hard to break down, 
In the case of the higher grades, differences of social origin have been largely 
brushed off in the educational process before a man enters the Civil Service. 
But the younger entrant gets little chance of acquiring the level of education 
and culture which is expected of the graduate entrant; and this sets up obstacles 
in the way both of easy fellowship and of promotion followed by acceptance 
into the circle of initiates. It is often said that the departments in which there 
are in key positions large numbers of men either promoted from lower grades 
or admitted by routes other than the regular higher examination are somehow 
inferior in elasticity and initiative; and perhaps they are. But may this not 
be rather because those who have risen to high positions in these departments 
have often done so late in life, and have been compelled, on promotion, to 
adapt themselves to a tradition which is not their own than because this 
tradition possesses any inherent superiority? 

The moral drawn by the writer to whom I have been referring appeared 
to be that it would be a happy day if we were able to go back to a system 
which would recruit the higher ranks of the Civil Service mainly from the 
more exclusive ‘‘ public ’’ schools, and could somehow re-establish the old 
relations of private social intercourse between Cabinet Ministers and their 
leading permanent officials. But there is surely no hope at all in this solution. 
The House of Commons is most unlikely to revert to its old status as a club 
for gentlemen; and there is no prospect of the country going back upon the 
educational revolution which created the newer universities and the public 
and State-aided system of secondary education. Idle hankerings after a dead 
past are no help at all: we have to take as our basis both a House of Commons 
and a higher Civil Service which reflect the class-structure of the present and 
not of the past, and will reflect that of the future. - 

Taking these for granted, 1 suggest that the principal weakness of the 
Civil Service lies in the fact that it tends to be recruited largely from persons 
who rate security and leisure for the pursuit of personal hobbies very high, 
and that it further tends to encourage in the persons thus selected these same 
qualities. I am not unaware of the fact that many of the highest civil servants 
work extremely hard, and are exceedingly keen on their jobs. But below the 
exalted level of these archangels there are a very much larger number whom 
the routine of the Service condemns (some for the whole, and nearly all for 
a large part, of their working lives) to a range of activity and responsibility 
too narrow to give play to more than a small part of their mentah energy, and 
too unengrossing to impinge seriously on their use of their leisure. My own 
jobs have always been of such a character as to impel me to keep on thinking 
about them, so to speak, for twenty-four hours a day; and I attribute much 
of my personal happiness to this fact. If I had been a civil servant (which 
heaven forbid!) I should have had no chance of enjoying a diversified and 
engrossing responsibility in my work until quite late in life; and quite possibly 
my zest for such an enjoyment would have died in me long before it could 
have been offered a prospect of satisfaction. 

Playing for safety is to some extent the inevitable consequence of a system 
which is apt to make it the highest virtue in a civil servant that he should so 
perform his duties as not to provoke any questions in Parliament. Keeping 
out of hot water is all very well in its way; but, held up as the summum 
bonum to a body of men originally selected largely from among those who 
set the highest value on security, it fosters just those qualities which are 
already in danger of over-development. It turns into timidity, and creates 
a desire to evade or pass on responsibility, whenever this can be done. The 
effect of this is to subdivide responsibility into the smallest possible pieces, 
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with the result that, while routine tasks are meticulously performed, tasks 
which call for the co-ordinated initiative of a number of people are repeatedly 
set aside. This is the basis of the charge, largely justified, that the Civil 
Service is the home of routine, and often presents a bleakly blank front to 
proposals which involve any breach with departmental tradition, or involve 
co-operation extending across departmental frontiers. 

I believe this charge to be justified, not of course against all civil servants, 
but against a high proportion of the members of the administrative class. 
The question is, how can the evil be cured, if it exists in the form I have 
described and arises from the causes I have assigned to it? I have no com- 
plete answer to this question; but I have certain suggestions. In the first 
place, I do not believe that anybody ought to spend his whole working life 
in an office in Whitehall, administering things—and people—he has never 
seen. Secondly, I do not believe the Civil Service ought to be nearly so 
secure as it is—not in the sense that I want to start sacking civil servants 
right and left, but rather in the sense that the conditions should not be such 
as to offer so much as in the past the prospect of a quiet, carefree life. 
Thirdly, I do believe that much more could be done to break down the barriers 
in the way of promotion from lower to higher grades, not by promoting men 
for the sake of doing so, but by earlier promotions and by offering those who 
enter the Service young and with inferior educational qualifications much 
fuller opportunities than they get now of acquiring higher education, in a 
cultural as well as in a vocational sense. Fourthly, I do believe that, despite 
all the objections, which I will consider later, there ought to be much more 
coming and going than there has been between the Civil Service and other 
occupations—so that there would be nothing unusual in a man joining or 
leaving the Service at any age, or leaving it for a period and then coming 
back to it refreshed by experience of other work. 

On the first point—that no one ought to spend all his working life in 
Whitehall—I would say this. If, as I hope will happen after the war, there 
is a large amount of decentralisation of Government business to regional offices 
scattered about the country, the opportunity will arise of making it normal for 
the civil servants in the departments affected to have periods of service away 
from the centre, to learn about the people in different parts of the country 
whose lives their decisions affect, and to experience a greater variety of work. 
But I should like to go much further than this. I regard the sharp separa- 
tion between the national and the municipal Civil Service as extremely unfor- 
tunate; and I should like it to become common for nmgn and women to spend 
part of their lives in the service of local, and part in the service of national, 
government. This would involve very great changes in the municipal service, 
which tends at present, save in a few specialised departments, to recruit nearly 
the whole of its personnel at an early age and to fill its higher posts almost 
entirely by promotion from the ranks—with the result that there are in it 
relatively few men of high educational or cultural qualifications. Technical 
qualifications are, no doubt, often insisted on; but there is a dangerous 
tendency for the various associations of municipal specialists to develop their 
own system of examinations, quite apart from those taken by similar specialists 
outside the municipal service—a practice which leads to narrowness of 
specialisation, if not to an absolutely lower set of standards. aha 

It would be a great advantage if there could be much more mobility in 
the municipal services, not only for those already high enough up to be con- 
sidered for the leading positions, but also much lower down, so as to enable 
young men to acquire a more diversified range of experience. This sort of 
mobility could be greatly encouraged by the adoption of a common system 
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of examinations for the entire municipal service throughout the country, and 
of a regular arrangement for the carrying of seniority and pension rights from 
one place to another. If these things were done, it would become very much 
easier to arrange for interchange of personnel not only between one local 
authority and another, but also between branches of national and local public 
service. 

My second point, that in a certain sense the civil servant ought to enjoy 
less security, has been partly covered already; for the increase in mobility 
both between departments and between Whitehall and the provinces, and also 
between the local and national services, would of itself cause the civil servant 
to live a much less severely cloistered life, and would very possibly cause 
men of different types to seek admission to the Service. If, as seems highly 
probable, there are after the war many fewer openings for public service 
overseas, men of more adventurous mind may well be -available for service 
at home. Let us not take the edge off their initiative by offering them too 
quiet a life. But my plea against security means more than this. It is, I 
believe, altogether wrong that it should be practically impossible to get rid 
of a senior civil servant until-he has reached the regular retiring age, or even 
to prevent him from occupying a position for which he may have shown himself 
wholly unfit. It ought to be possible to retire civil servants with accrued 
pension rights at any age; and, what is more, in suitable cases, the thing 
ought actually to be done. 

Thirdly, there is the question of promotion. As a believer in the value 
of higher education I do not carry democracy to the point of believing that, 
in general, those who enter the Civil Service straight from school are likely 
to be the equals of university graduates with first-class degrees, or of holding 
that it is a good thing for the municipal service to be staffed so largely by 
men who have had no opportunity of carrying their education beyond a fairly 
rudimentary stage. The exceptional individual will no doubt rise superior to 
such disadvantages: the general run of middling people will not. Accordingly, 
I cannot regard it as wrong that most of the top positions in the Civil Service 
go to men of high educational qualifications; and I do regard it as a handicap 
to municipal administration that there are so few highly educated local 
administrators. But the more confident I feel of the advantages of higher 
education, the more must I insist on the need for giving everyone who can 
be benefited by it a fair chance, even if he proves his quality after, and not 
before, he has begun on the business of earning his living. It ought to be a 
regular practice in the municipal service to grant promising young officers 
scholarships which would enable them to go to a University for a full degree 
course, either in public administration or in any other group of subjects. 
There ought to be a large supply of part-time courses open to successful 
officers, both in vocational and in other subjects; and time off to attend them 
ought to be generously allowed. There ought to be “‘ refresher ’’ courses to 
help officials to keep their minds alive, as well as their knowledge up to date. 
Similar methods ought to be adopted in the Civil Service, especially for those 
who have entered without taking a university degree. This diffusion of 
educational opportunity, cultural as well as vocational, is the right way of 
making more extensive promotion from grade to grade so work as to increase 
the efficiency, as well as the democratic character, of the Service. 

My fourth point raises much greater difficulties. As long as we remain 
under a profit-making system, with public contracts as rich prizes available 
for distribution, there are manifest dangers in making it easy for men to shift 
to and fro between the service of the State and of private business. The codes 
of honourableness in the two are not the same; and-it would be a disaster 
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if the Civil Service became the prey of persons seeking the advantage not of | O 
the public but of this or that vested interest. The difficulty is aggravated by 


the discrepancy between the salaries customary in the Civil Service and in y 
the big capitalist concerns. This does, indeed, prevent, except in war-time, a 
any substantial migration of successful business executives into the public w 


service; but on the other hand it makes possible the occasional buying-out of is 
highly placed civil servants by the offer of much more lucrative posts. Any th 
plan for easier migration to and fro between public and private employment 


would involve an assimilation of salaries, not to a uniform level, but so as — ps 
more nearly to equalise opportunities after making allowance for the generally to 
greater security of public employment. It would have also to include safe- Oo! 
guards against the intrusion of private interests into the public service—safe- in 
guards which I can see no way of making effective under present conditions. m 


The situation would, however, become radically different if there were a large 4p 
extension of the realm of public control and administration of industry. It fo 
should be made possible for men to move freely between the civil and municipal 
services on the one hand and the forms of employment represented by the 
public and semi-public corporations to which I referred at the beginning of 4, 
this article. Even here, difference in salaries presents a formidable obstacle; 
but I am not without hope that in the post-war world that difficulty will be — 
overcome. There is already much less effective difference than there used  , 
to be between £3,000 and {6,000 a year. fa 
In the much less rigid Civil Service to which I am looking forward, it — 


will clearly be important to broaden the basis of recruitment for the highest " 
administrative positions. I think most civil servants will agree that this ‘ 
basis is at present much too narrow, and that this fault is attributable in part : 
to the influence of the head of the Treasury, who is also the head of the Civil a 


Service, over the higher appointments. It seems merely absurd that it should 
be practically unknown for a technician, even of the highest qualifications, top 
be made permanent head of a department. Why should not a doctor become 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Health, or a teacher of the 
Board of Education? I do not believe it to be true that the administrative 
qualities which such offices require are to be found only among the higher 
non-technical administrators from whose ranks they are usually filled; and Ig, 
do feel sure that being a popular member of the right club is often an easier 
road to promotion to the highest officés than keenness to make something — a 
better of the job. Somehow, the ring which corners the best jobs has to be ¢, 
broken. One way to do this is to increase inter-departmental mobility lower — 


down the scale, so as to give more of the rising men an opportunity for oe 
diversified experience. A further way is to provide for the participation of pee 
more diverse elements in the process of selection for the highest posts. It is : 
not easy to find the right people to entrust with this task, but I feel sure they — S 
ought to include both unofficial members of Parliament and representatives — 

of the various associations of civil servants. I confess that I should rather | re 
like to see Mr. W. J. Brown arguing with Sir Horace Wilson about the choice ~ tio 
of departmental chiefs. ai 


The Civil Service of the future will need, I am sure, to be both more © ‘“ 
democratic and more imaginative and adventurous than that of the past. Its — 
duties will also come to involve a larger element of professional technique. — 
To take an example, when we set out to rebuild our cities and to develop new Ser 
ones, and to work out a better relation between town and country, we shall © fi 
need, in the service both of central and of regional and local authorities, a — 
large number of officers qualified to deal with the various aspects of planning. a Pe 
The Ministry of Works and Buildings, the Ministry of Health, and the Scottish — bel 
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ot of Office will all need to recruit additional staffs competent to handle these 


d by problems on a much more ambitious scale than they have ever b 

d in before. The Board of Trade, as the department at piven cages 
ume, advice and control in the location of industry, will need Many More men 
age who know the practical economics of the industries over which this control 
he is to be exercised. Town and regional planning will develop, much more 
fo a than they have hitherto, into regular professions, calling for a knowledge of 
economic and social issues as well as for the capacities ordinarily associated 
rd i with architecture and civil engineering. Round the planners there will need 
sees vd to be corps of specialists—men who know about water or soils or electricity 
aa. or transport, or any other of the host of questions to be taken into account 
rts in drawing up a satisfactory plan. The war has brought into the Civil Service 
= many thousands of “‘ temporaries,’’ from ‘‘ dollar a year men’”’ who derive 


large their incomes from big business, to clerks and typists who previously worked 
tionl for private firms. The post-war period, we may hope, will see a recession 
te of this particular flood; but it will have its own needs for men and women 
fay of types which the permanent Service will be unable to supply. Moreover, 
ae these newcomers for the tasks of ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ will in the majority of 

‘ cases be wanted not merely as temporaries, but for good and all; for it is not 


phe » to be supposed that the State, having once taken planning thoroughly in 
hand, will subsequently abandon it and thrust us back te the régime of laissez 
a x faire. It will not be able to, even if it would; for the new era on which we 
ghest are entering will be an era of public planning, however the war ends. 
” this Or take, again, the realm of the social services. Both national and local 
peer government have unavoidably concerned themselves during the war with 
Civil questions of welfare ’ much more than ever before. They have done this | 
sould @ 2 part directly and in part by establishing much closer rclations with a large 
ogee number of voluntary agencies in the field of social service. The Assistance 
ie Board has developed almost beyond recognition: local authorities are running 
f the school meals, British Restaurants, and other communal services on an ever- 
ative creasing scale. Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, run publicly or by voluntary 
ighier bodies, meet an evident public need. There are hosts of new services arising 
‘ad I out of evacuation, A.R.P., fire prevention, and I know not what besides. 
sasier [ Some of these services will doubtless melt away with the passing of the 
thing emergency ; but I feel confident that enough will remain to require important 
to bel changes in the staffing both of Government departments and of the municipal 
lower Councils. There will be a permanent need for experts in diet, for professional 
y for social workers of many kinds, for industrial and child psychologists, housing 
on of _ managers, physical culture experts, factory welfare officers, community leaders, 
It is and so on; and these classes of professionals will work their way from the 
, they periphery to the very centre of the public departments and agencies responsible 


atives | for the administration of policies of social security and communal welfare. 
ather ff Under these changed conditions, will the old theory that first-class honours 
_ in one of the great cultural schools of Oxford or Cambridge is the best prepara- 


ee tion for a career in the higher Civil Service still hold good? To a certain 
more _ extent I hope and believe that it will; for I believe these forms of education 
 Tts m t° have a very high value as forms of training for the human mind. But I 
nique. — also feel sure that we shall have to give up accepting them as enough by them- 
> new Selves, or according them a preferential weighting in our system of Civil 
shall © Service examinations. We shall have to give a higher weight to scientific 
ies, a knowledge, above all when it is harmoniously combined with philosophy, or 
ining. ) politics, or economics, or history. We shall have to devise new university 
‘ottish " courses, which give a greater freedom to combine subjects ’’ nominally 


) belonging to different ‘‘ disciplines.” And we shall have to work out post- 
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graduate courses appropriate to those who wish to compete for opportunities — 


to enter not only the more specialised branches of the public service, but any 
branch at all, 

To discuss these questions in any detail would take me far beyond the 
scope of this article. I mention them only in order to show that I am conscious 
of the educational implications of the issues which I have raised, and of the 
fact that the reform of the public services is not exclusively a’ matter for 
those who control these services, but also for those whose task it is to shape 
the educational system in conformity with changing social needs. The point I 
would come back to in conclusion is that the quality which, next to plain 
honesty, the Civil Service will be called upon most to display in the work 
of reconstruction is adaptability, and that there is no quality in which to-day 
it falls so markedly short. I see the remedy mainly in, greater diversity of 


experience, greater direct acquaintance with the things and the persons over © 


whom the civil servants’ decisions will rule for good or ill, and a wider basis 
both for recruitment at varying ages and for promotion to the key positions 
of authority. I look forward also to a drastic overhauling of the municipal 
service, leading both to much higher standards of recruitment, and to a 
possibility of frequent interchange between the service of the local authority 
and the service of the State. I see the prospect of a large new infusion into 
both services of technical and professional elements, and of a breaking down 
of the lines of demarcation between these elements and the ordinary adminis- 
trative grades. The wider problems that may arise out of a big extension 
of public control and administration in business affairs I have left undiscussed, 
not because they are unimportant, but because they could be discussed properly 
only in a separate article, and upon more definite assumptions about the 


economic basis of the coming society than, for‘my present purpose, I have 


felt it necessary to make. 
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Philosophy and the Journal 


By W. A. Ross 


al one of his addresses to the Institute Sir Gwilym Gibbon said: “‘ Plato 

believed in government by the philosopher. I can conceive of few 
expedients more futile.’’ (xv, 10.) It is strange that he should have said 
this seeing that one topic runs through most of his speeches and writings 
the need for more fundamental research, more systematic thought and plan- 


_ ning ahead, in other words the application of philosophy to the problems of 


government. No doubt Sir Gwilym has in mind the sterility of much in 
modern academic philosophy. This formed the subject of an article, ‘‘ Appeal 
to Philosophers,’’ by Dr. Joad, in the October, 1940, issue of the journal 
Philosophy. He there complains that modern philosophy is expressed in an 
unintelligible jargon, that it is too much taken up with the microscopic 
examination of sentences, and that it fails to carry out the dual purpose of 
revealing truth and increasing virtue. A review in the same journal (January, 
1940) has the following quotation from a booklet by a former professor of 
philosophy in Frankfurt University written shortly before the present war: — 
“For long, says Dr. Heinemann, philosophers have been negative, denying 
this or denying that, and by this nihilism have contributed to the now obvious 
dehumanisation of Europe. To become philosophers again we must become 
men again . . . making our thinking emerge from and guide life . . . we must 
_ recover first-hand experience.’’ 
In the Journal of April, 1928, Sir Henry Bunbury describes the scientific 


_ management movement in America as a revolution comparable with the 
_ industrial revolution of the nineteenth century. The basic idea underlying 
_ the movement is the engineering conception of efficiency. He states also that 
_ the efficiency engineer has become a formidable rival to the political 


philosopher. The notion in Sir Henry Bunbury’s last statement might be 


_ developed on the following lines. If we imagine a society in which men 
_ spend all their waking hours on the work by which they earn their living (by 
no means a fantastic conception in the light of Mr. Dales’ book on the higher 
- Civil Service) in such a society virtue can only mean efficiency, and the 
_ provinces of the philosopher and the efficiency engineer coincide, for the 
_ philosopher’s function is to increase virtue and the knowledge conducive to 


virtue. In actual fact there is or ought to be a region of life beyond efficiency, 


so that the philosopher is more than the engineer. However, even when normal 
conditions return, the time is far distant when men will not spend most of 


their lives on their daily work. Therefore the province of the philosopher 
must in large measure include the province of the efficiency engineer (which 
extends to government.as well as industry) and a renascent philosophy can 
only be produced by men of affairs who have suffered the hard knocks of 
the world, who have, as Dr. Luther Gulick puts it, dealt directly with the 
‘raw facts and lived in the material. eS 

The application of scientific principles to the conduct of life, implied in 
the above paragraph as part of the definition of philosophy, does not rest 
on reason only. Graham Wallas, one of the founders of the Institute, said: 
“Wisdom comes not from emotion or intellect but from a wise mixture. — 
The Institute from time to time has considered problems. of personality and 
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psychology, and the strength of various motives, all in relation to efficiency, 


and has occasionally in so doing passed into that other region which is beyond | 


efficiency. It is indeed doubtful whether a person can be really efficient who 
has not reached a vision of some ultimate good and thereby acquired virtue 
in the larger sense. 
An ancient philosopher, Heraclitus, said: ‘‘ All things fleet away and | 
nothing remaineth.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said another philosopher, Parmenides, ‘‘ All © 
things are one. There is an abiding essence in the flux of things.’’ Amidst 
the amazing mass of materials in the past journals of the Institute, materials 
which may fade away and be forgotten, if one seeks to find an abidin 
essence, unity in diversity, the guiding stars are the words of Lord Haldane, 
philosopher, statesman, lawyer, judge, and first President of the Institute. 
The gist of his opening and subsequent addresses is contained in the words 
of the Report of the Machinery of Government Committee of which he was 
chairman: “‘ Further provision is needed in the sphere of civil government 
for the continuous acquisition of knowledge and the prosecution of research, 
in order to furnish a proper basis for policy.’’ There is perhaps too much 
emphasis on knowledge in these addresses. They recall the old Socratic ~ 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge. There is, however, a good deal that is 
vital on a. subject that has since its inception engaged the attention of the 
Institute, the subject of incentive. In a profession where the profit motive — 
is absent, where there are no glittering prizes, where procedure is apt to be 
uniform and standardised, how can efficiency be maintained at the highest 
level with due regard to the contentment and personality of members of the 
staff? How is that disease of middle age, often unconscious, to be cured or, 
prevented, when the mind becomes contracted, hardened, impervious to new 
ideas? Many answers are given in the Journals, none of them completely 
satisfactory. What Lord Haldane says is perhaps best of all. ‘‘ Profit-making 
is not the only nor the most powerful motive. If you look at that wonderful 
living structure, the British Navy, you find a set of motives more dominant 
in so far as self-sacrifice for the sake of public duty is accepted as more 
important than life itself. . . . The cause comes first, the individual second.” — 
He also says that ‘‘ men and women can do much to develop their own — 
minds by private study, if dominated by what is indispensable, the passion — 
for excellence.’’ (I. 14, 16—January, 1923.) This ‘‘ passion for excellence ” ie 
‘was a favourite phrase of Haldane’s. It is stressed in his address in 1907 on ~ 
The dedicated life ’’ to Edinburgh University students. He then said: 
‘When the passion for excellence is once in full swing, it knows no limits. ig 
It dominates as no baser passion can, for it is the outcome of the faith that 
can move mountains.’’ I have little doubt that the phrase was derived from” 
Aristotle’s hymn to virtue. This virtue or excellence is not individualist or” 
self-seeking. Like Haldane, Aristotle says that a man should be prepared | 
to lay down his life for it.1 : 
Haldane also said that the Civil Service (in which he included the Local] 
Government Service) should be a school of thought not only for the nation] 
but for the whole Empire. In one of his last addresses (22nd October, 
1925) he said: ‘‘ Even now I do not think that the Civil Service has reached | 
its full stature.’’ Clearly he did not contemplate that the Service when it] 
was fully grown should have a secondary role in the body politic. Nothing) 


but the highest would satisfy him. 
It is interesting to examine even in a very tentative way and within the} 


1 A man will not die for a mean between two extremes. Aristotle was in middle age 
or beyond it when he wrote that definition. In the hymn, the work of a younger man, 
virtue is excellence. 
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limits of a short article how far Haldane’s ideals have been realised, taking 
the Journal as evidence. It is obvious that ‘‘ the passion for excellence ”’ 
has inspired the stalwarts, and among these the present editor of the Journal, 
who have supported the Institute all through and have arranged or put together 
not only from this country but from many parts of the world, addresses and 
literary contributions from eminent politicians, administrators (central and 
local), business men and representatives of universities, the result in the 
Journal being something surely unsurpassed by any similar publication in the 
last generation. Nevertheless, this is a period of national stocktaking and 
searching of hearts, when defects in the public service, as well as merits, have 
to be acknowledged. 

Lord Haldane’s favourite phrase, so far as I am aware, is not quoted 
elsewhere in the Journal. _The word passion suggests all for love and the 
world well lost—whether the love is for a woman or an idea or a scheme or 
an organisation. It is actually applied in the Journal to two, and I believe 
only two (excluding Albert Thomas) civil servants or public officials. John 
Lee was Controller of the Central Telegraph Office, G.P.O., and first editor 
of the Journal. In a note, published in 1929, after his death, Sir Henry 
Bunbury tells us (vm, 89) that John Lee had an intensely sympathetic nature 
and a passion for justice; also a passion for seeing how things are done and 
can be better done. (John Lee’s writings in the Journal suggest also a Puckish 
and Ariel-like quality.) The same author, reviewing in 1935 a biography of 
Sir Robert Morant, tells us that Morant combined an architectonic type of 
mind with the moral fervour and passion of a Hebrew Prophet. —He had a 
passion for detail. He was exceedingly unconventional and loved a fight. 
‘“ He swept through Whitehall like a tornado.’’ (xi, 82.) Apart from public 
officials one notes that nearly all eminent men mentioned in book reviews or 
otherwise in the Journal as having accomplished great things have a passion 
for something or other. Gladstone, we are told, had, as Chancellor, the ferocity 
which according to Thiers is indispensable in a Minister of Finance (no ferocity 
is traceable in any of the articles in the Journal by Treasury officials). 

A passage in a paper by Dr. Finer (v1, 300) sets our minds in an opposite 
direction. ‘‘I am reminded of Flaubert’s beautiful description of what 
scientific study should effect in the human mind—it is tenable as a foundation 
for administrative activity—affranchissant l’esprit et pesant les mondes, sans 
haine, sans peur, sans pitié, sans amour et sans Dieu.’’ Taken literally, 
and omitting ‘‘ sans haine,’’ the words remind one of Hitler who says in one 
of Rauschning’s books: ‘‘ I approach everything with a vast ice-cold freedom 
from prejudice.’” The words recall W. L. George’s description of a civil 
servant as ‘‘ not a man, but a theorem, a diagram, a syllogism.’’ They are 
opposed to the words addressed to the Institute by Lord Milner in 1923 which 
he said should be written above the gates of every Government department— 
‘Cultivate humanity.’’ They are opposed to the words of Graham Wallas 
already quoted: Masaryk, philosopher and statesman, says in one of his 
books: ‘‘ I base democracy on love and on the justice that is the mathematics 
of love . . . in the end the true foundation of democracy is religion . . . there 
is no faith without love, no love without faith.’’ 

What Dr. Finer has in mind is plain. A public servant, like a judge, 
must be free from fear or favour, must be absolutely impartial, must state 
both sides of a case quite fairly. In these respects the public servant does in 
fact excel. If he has a passion for anything, he has a passion for justice. 
Lord Haldane said that the best and highest thinking is done at the universities; 
but in impartial presentation of the two sides of a question it is arguable that 
the public servant is superior. The academic mind, particularly if it inclines 
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to the left, is apt to be biased in its statements and conclusions by its own 
ideologies. The opposing points of view in the preceding paragraph can no 
doubt be adjusted. As Sir Stanley Leathes says in the Journal: “‘ Life 
consists in the harmonious balance of opposing forces and the wise man is 
he who can best reconcile opposites.’’ (111, 70.) That is what the civil servant 
in normal times is doing every day. As regards the Journal it is noticeable 
that eminent civil servants do generally adopt, ard that deliberately, a 
dispassionate style or attitude. When controversial topics of a political nature 
are approached, that is obviously right. Nevertheless, I think the cold, 
passionless style is overdone. . It is noticeable how Lord Baldwin in his address 
in October, 1933 (XII, 3) makes alive the dry bones of early local government. 
He has a positive affection for the justices. On the whole, I am inclined to 
think on the evidence of the Journals that a certain inhibition of the emotions 
is, or rather was, in the years before the war, a~besetting sin of public 
servants. It may even be a partial cause of that condition into which, we 
are told, they are apt to fall in middle age—lack of resilience and hardening 
of the mental arteries. There is a similar inhibition, on which Professor Laski 
remarks more than once in the Journal, which prevents a higher civil servant 
from drawing out to their full conclusions his thoughts or his statements of 
facts. There are obvious reasons for reticence on matters of political contro- 
versy or on matters in regard to which the civil servant may have to advise 
Ministers with a view to action. But the inhibition is often more than is 
necessary. I agree with Professor Laski that the anonymity of civil servants 
has been carried too far. This particular inhibition weighs less heavily on 
the local government official. 

Some of the statements in the last paragraph require qualification. The 
style of the official at its best reminds one of Thucydides. Sternly regulated 
as it is, it cannot always repress a glow of enthusiasm. Sometimes “ the lion 
laughs.’’ The deep underlying motive, so often concealed, is sometimes 
revealed. The town clerk of Finsbury concludes a concise and factual state- 
ment on London government with a lyrical paragraph in which he says: 
‘What Londoner can look upon London and not love it? ’’ (1x, 48.) Love 
of the city is a vivid and emotional expression of the ‘‘ service to the com- 
munity ’’ motive which recurs in the Journal again and again in discussions 
on the question of incentive. So Pericles, as reported by Thucydides, told 
the Athenians that they should be ‘“‘ lovers’’ of Athens. The late Humbert 
Wolfe in ‘‘ Some Public Servants in Fiction ’’ (ii, 39), John Lee, Sir Henry 


Bunbury in personal sketches, Sir R. V. Hopkins in ‘‘ The Expert and the — 


Layman ’’ (though even here the familiar inhibition occurs (11, 11), H. F. 
Carlill on ‘‘ Administrative Habits of Mind ’’ (viii, 122), are among those who 
strike a very human note. Sometimes the words, though more often in 


earnest than in jest, recall the lines of the poet on words heard at the Mermaid | 


Tavern : — 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that everyone from whence they came, 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 

The subject of leadership is often mentioned in the Journal. Put a live 
man at the head and you will have a live department. Reading again the 
note on Morant, though there is a touch of the familiar inhibition in the words: 
“ Morant was no model for the young civil servant to found his style upon,’’ 
reading also the reference by another writer in x, 97, one wonders whether 


the magnetic effect of a strong personality, not only in life but after death, — 
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has been fully appreciated. The qualities ascribed to Morant, and which are 
very different from those usually attributed to a high civil servant, were in a 
less intense degree not uncommon in the Service during the ’twenties in the 
Departments with which he was directly associated and in those to which his 
influence (or the combined influence of Haldane and Morant—they were 
associated on the machinery of Government Committee) had penetrated. 
Thus H. F. Carlill, who, shortly after the last war, was head of a thinking 
department at the Board of Trade of the kind recommended by the Com- - 
mittee, said in his address to the Institute in February, 1930: ‘‘ It was perhaps 
a rather delirious sort of affair: we all went a little mad in those days in the 
process of making the new heaven and the new earth which we see around 
us to-day.’’ At the Ministry of Health there was a great deal of verve and 
drive during the ’twenties and at ieast down to the early ‘thirties when the 
financial crisis imposed a cold douche. Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s address on town 
planning in 1924 (see the July issue of the Journal) combines prophetic fervour 
and passion with much common sense. There was much of the ‘‘ passion for 
constructive innovation ’’’ as well as the ‘‘ imaginative scepticism ’’ which 
Professor Laski thinks the Civil Service lacks. (xvul, 65.) I recollect that 
about that time, at a conference of the staff presided over by Sir Gwilym, I 
said that civil servants who had been taught to disregard precedent were 
bewildered when they stepped out from Whitehall in the evening into a world 
that was governed by precedent, and that they got into trouble with their 
wives when they asked all sorts of questions—where is this and why is that, 
like the Athenians in Aristophanes’ Frogs, when they went home after seeing 
a play by Euripides. 

It may be said that this buoyant and optimistic frame of mind was due 
to the fact that civil servants had been rudely shaken out of their usual routine 
by the war and that those who had not gone to the war had been brought into 
contact with leaders of the business world. These were contributory causes: 
but the fact that this frame of mind was not universal, but occurred only in 
patches, supports the view that it was connected with individual personalities. 
Evidence of a different frame of mind may be found in the Journals. Thus 
Mr. A. C. Stewart, Editor of the Journal, writes in July, 1935: “‘In an 
atmosphere charged with the negations of disillusionment the Institute spent 
its early years.’’ In the Journal for 1923 there are reports of two addresses 
which have a tinge of pessimism, one by Mr. (now Sir) H. P. Vivian on 
‘‘ Statistics in Administration ’’ and the other by Sir Francis Floud on ‘‘ The 
Sphere of the Specialist.’ Both these have what may be called the 
“Secondary Role Complex,” i.e., they accept as inevitable the view that 
the function of the civil servant is subordinate. Thus the Government statis- 
tician will supply information to Ministers but will not attempt constructive 
interpretation, i.e., he will not attempt to draw inferences as to policy from 
the figures supplied. Similarly he will provide for outside bodies material for 
research, but he will not, except to a very limited and qualified extent, attempt 
to contribute to the development of statistical science. Sir Francis Floud 
said: ‘‘ The specialist seeks for absolute truth—the lay civil servant looks 
for something which will work . . . the latter may be a lower type of mind 
measured in the scale of absolute values . . . but in this work-a-day world even 
the lowest types have their appointed functions.’’ Here we are at some 
distance from Haldane’s nothing but the highest, and the passion for 
excellence. 

On the whole the impression derived from the Journal is that up to and 
for a short time after the financial crisis of 1931, there was a keen impetus 
on the part of public servants, central and local, and that this impetus, under 
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1936, Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd is reported as saying: ‘‘ Since the crisis of 1931 we 
have been living under the shadow of economy and safety first has been the 
condition of national convalescence.’’ (xIv, 365.) Statements of this kind 
do of course require qualification. Much good work was done in consolidation 
and in constructive economies, and later on in slum clearance and dealing 
with overcrowding. Nevertheless, it is probably true that the minds of many 
public servants received a negative direction. Those who attribute our present 
misfortunes in large measure to the negative attitude of civil servants (e.g., 
Thomas Lodge in the Spectator of 23rd May, 1941) have presumably in mind 
the period subsequent to the financial crisis but they ignore the fact that the 
policy, so far as it was negative, was dictated by the Government. Various 
statements in the Journal (e.g., by Sir Gwilym Gibbon and Sir Ernest Gowers) 
support the view that the civil servant as such has (or had—we are dealing 
with the period before the present war) little influence on the formation of 
major policies (Gibbon, v, 236; Gowers, vil, 182). This is consistent with 
Mr. Dale’s book on the higher Civil Service. He§defines a higher civil servant 
as one who advises a Minister on policy, but various passages indicate that 
he is referring to departmental issues, and that the civil servant has little or 
no influence on, the broader trends of national policy. 

That is the position de facto. It does not follow that such a position is 
fundamentally sound or that it will continue in the future when society is 
better organised and when the Civil Service in Haldane’s words ‘‘ has reached 
its full stature.’’ The late Lord Stamp in his Presidential address in October, 
1937, on ‘‘ The Administrator and a Planned Society ’’ said: ‘‘I am quite 
clear that the official must be the mainspring of the new society, suggesting, 
promoting, advising at every stage,’’ and he quotes with approval Professor 
Laski’s statement that there is no definable limit to the influence the expert 
official can wield, granted only that he has disinterestedness and personality 
(this address, like Lord Stamp’s other addresses, is a model of cool inductive 
reasoning, based upon a very large practical experience and intensive research 
into the relevant literature). 

' In the first number of the Journal it is stated that it ‘‘ has no point of 
view beyond the single aim at the efficiency of public services, and the efficiency 
of public servants.’’ Several of the contributors, particularly eminent politicians 
and representatives of the universities, in dealing with efficiency go beyond 
it and deal with larger and more fundamental issues. There are two striking 
instances where the public official or the business organiser deals with such 
issues. Ordinarily he avoids them. A paper-was contributed in 1933 by 
Dr. Newsholme, M.O.H. of Birmingham, on ‘‘ Some Aspects of Public Health 
Administration.’’ (x1, 382.) He states that to the mechanisms of society ‘an 
intelligence is applied ‘‘ as keen as a sword blade and as acute as a needle 
point.’’ (He must be thinking of the Journal.) But it is not enough to attend 
to mechanisms, not even to the public health machine. The fundamental 
causes of ill-health in town life, mental and moral, as well as physical, must 
be dealt with. In particular he makes the point that the townsman is over- 
specialised. He has been converted into a man of one talent, with large 
sections of his nature atrophied, and individual small segments over-developed 
in an altogether unbalanced degree, in order that through them he May earn 
a living. This diagnosis will be appreciated by any person who in a large 
city has lived and worked as a member of a large organisation, and has retired 
to live in the country or a small town, among people who are less specialised, 


have more of a community sense and more readily adapt themselves to the. 


ever-changing exigencies of a war-time regime. 
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The late Ms. Frank Pick in an address in March, 1935, on ‘‘ The Adminis- 
tration of a Public Utility ’’ (xm, 135) sets out his doctrine of ‘‘ entropy.”’ 
Not only business organisations, out civilisations, nature itself, tend to a 
levelling down, to a lowest common denominator, ultimately to decay and 
death. There is nothing new in this—what is important to note is first that 
he leads up to his general philosophy by a minute examination of the operations 
of the London Passenger Transport Board, and secondly that a man who has 
occupied a leading position in business as one of the heads of that large 
organisation is revealing fundamental motives, inner springs of action. Few, 
if any, of the permanent secretaries, or other eminent officials, who appear 
in the Journal, have done this. Mr. Frank Pick dislikes intensely the wholly 
virtuous man. ‘“‘ Perfection is the enemy of sound administration. A spice of 
vice, a spark of irrationality, a fondness for inconsistency, a flash of genius—are 
they not all desirable, even essential to the good conduct of administration? ”’ 
How very refreshing are these words to a person who has read in the Journal 
so many aids to perfection—for instance, to mention only one, the lessons on 
office management which Miss Myra Curtis brought from America (x, 179)— 
that he wonders whether it is not better to be a dud and cultivate one’s garden 
or to be like the contented postman whom Mr. W. D. Sharp has commended 
to our notice (XII, 255). Before leaving Frank Pick we should add that in 
his system “‘ the sorting demon ’’ (the phrase, which explains itself, is borrowed 
from Clerk Maxwell) is essential in every large organisation to arrest the 
levelling-down process. The notion here is not essentially different from the 
notion of efficiency auditors, or of co-ordinators, which occurs in various 
papers in the Journal (e.g., Lord Stamp’s on ‘‘ Departmentalism and 
Efficiency,’’ X, 220). ~ 


When Mr. Frank Pick expresses dislike of the perfectly virtuous man he 
is thinking of virtue as conformity. Dr. Finer tells us (v1, 327) that in the 
German code it is explicitly laid down that the official must so order his 
general way of life to conform to prevalent opinions in virtue, manners and 
morals. In a later paper a German visitor stressed the moral impeccability 
and decorous mentality of the German official as well as other qualities which 
make him “‘ a very efficient implement in the hands of the ruler of the State.’’ 
The dangers are obvious. If virtue means conformity—the perfectly virtuous 
man in a cannibal state will be the perfect cannibal. The concept of virtue 
as conformity has not been without effect on our own Civil Service. It is 
probably one of the causes which in the past have prevented the Service, 
though its higher members are drawn from the best products of the universities, 
from exercising any large measure of influence on the broader trends of the 
nation’s development, whether ethical or political. 

Specialism, with which Dr. Newsholme deals in one aspect, is a recurring 
topic in the Journal. Specialisms are inevitable in the modern State. The 
problem is—how to co-ordinate them. There is powerful treatment of this 
subject by L. Urwick (a business consultant, not a civil servant) who com- 
bines a fervid with a keenly scientific temper. He is reported, in the Journal 
of July, 1935, as prophesying ‘‘ disaster to our civilisation—bloody disaster ”’ 
—unless we learn to co-ordinate. The October issue of the same year con- 
tains Mr. Urwick’s lecture to the British Association on ‘‘ Executive Decen- 
tralisation with Functional Co-ordination.’’ The lecture is expanded in the 
Journal in some striking notes which show, inter alia, the application to 
problems of government of the scientific management movement of America, 
with adverse comments on the quality of government in this country since 
the Armistice. 344, 386.) 
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We wind up with a quotation from Dr. Luther Gulick’s! paper on 
“Research in Administration.’’ (1x, 388.) The words are not of general 
application. They are appropriate, not only to persons engaged in research 
but to efficiency auditors and sorting demons, including those (not very 
effective) sorting demons of society, the satirists, the gadflies, the Bernard 
Shaws. 

“Suspend judgment. Doubt every institution and process, especially 
if it is sanctified by tradition. Place a monumental question mark after 
every statement and opinion, particularly if it is accepted- universally by the 
highest authorities. Most traditions and most authorities are eventually wrong 
in this changing world.”’ 


March, 1942. 


1 Director, Institute of Public Administration, New York City; Eaton Professor of : 
Municipal Science and Administration, Columbia University. Dr. Gulick was one of the 


Committee of three who advised President Roosevelt on the reform of the a 
of government. 
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The Organisation of Man-Power 


By Epwarp Victor Eves, D.P.A. 
[A prize-winning essay, Haldane Essay Competition, 1941-42] 


HIS is essentially a war of machines. The Armed Forces need huge 
quantities of aeroplanes, tanks, guns, bombs, wireless equipment, etc., 
which require much more skilled and highly trained labour to make, maintain, 
and manipulate, than was the case in the last war. In addition, it is necessary 
to have large Civil Defence Services, which constitute a problem not present 
in the war of 1914-18. The proper organisation of man-power is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance, 

The amount of man-power available depends, of course, on the age and 
sex distribution of the population. The following table shows the proportion 
of males and females in the population of Great Britain at dates shortly before 
the outbreak of the Great War and the present one: — 


| Registrar General’s 
Census Estimate 1938 
Males 17,445,000 | 19,792,000 
Females... 18,625,000 21,423,000 
Totals 36,070,000 | 41,215,000 
Surplus of females over males ... 1,180,000 1,631,000 


These figures show that the proportion of females has increased from 
51.6 to 52 per cent. of the total population. 

The number of men of the ages of 20 to 39 inclusive (i.e., approximately 
those liable to military service), was 5,596,000 in 1911 and 6,422,000 in 1938, . 
which is approximately 32.1 and 32.4 per cent. respectively of the male 
population, and 15.51 and 15.58 per cent. respectively of the total population. 
In short, numerically! and proportionately there were more men of military 
age in 1938 than in IgIT. 

Similarly, the total available man- and woman-power, as represented by 
the population between the ages of 15 and 64 inclusive, is also favourable. 
In 1g11 there were 23,122,000 people between those ages, or 64.1 per cent. 
of the total population; in 1938 there were 28,797,000, or 69.9 per cent. 
Although there were more old folk in 1938 than 1911, their numbers were 
more than offset by the much smaller number of children—an adverse factor 
if the war should be a long one. 

Although for war purposes the numerical strength relatively is favour- 
able, there must be set against this such factors as a higher standard of living, 
vast military forces and their immense requirements of highly mechanised 
equipment and munitions, all of which make much heavier calls on the avail- 
able man-power. To enable the supply to meet the demand the highest degree 
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of organisation is essential, for the skill of every man and woman, whether © 


in the Armed Forces or in industry, must be used so that it makes the maximum 
contribution to the war effort. 


THE ARMED FORCES 


In the matter of recruiting for the Armed Forces, many lessons were 
learned from the Great War of 1914-18. In the first place, the question as 
to whether voluntary methods or conscription should be used was settled some 
months before the present war began by the Military Training Act, 19309, 
which introduced compulsory military training for young men of twenty. 
When war came it was a simple matter to extend military service by age 
groups. In the Great War it was not until 1916, after the failure of the 
Derby Scheme to produce young single men in just proportion, that con- 
scription was introduced, and its coming caused much political disunity, 
particularly in the Liberal Party. In the meantime, some 20 per cent. of 


Res 


the male engineering workers had voluntarily enlisted.2 This time it was ~ 


possible to follow the principle of ‘“‘ selective recruitment ’’ from January, 
1939, when the first Schedule of Reserved Occupations was published, and 
men have been obtained for the Forces with the least hindrance to vital 
industries. 

Secondly, much less emphasis has been placed upon the calling up of 
single men first, other measures having been taken to deal with individual 
cases of hardship. 

Thirdly, the men are dealt with by a civil department until they actually 
join their units. In the last war, the Army authorities came in for much 
criticism of their recruiting methods, and a public outcry went up when checks 
of evasion of military service were organised by wholesale examination of 
men’s papers at football matches, theatres, and railway stations,3 a most 
unpopular proceeding in a war against Prussian militarism. It was not until 


1st November, 1917, that Army recruitment was placed in the hands of a 


civil department, the Ministry of National Service.4 
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Immediately on the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the National 


Service (Armed Forces) Act, 1939, was passed. It superseded the Military 
Training Act, 1939, and gave the Minister of Labour and National Service 
power to require men to register for military service after the issue of a Royal 


Proclamation applying the terms of the Act to men of specified ages. Men ~ 


have been required to register on various Saturdays af Employment Exchanges 
by age groups, and up to July, 1941, over 6,000,000 had been registered. 
The Exchanges provided a ready-made machine by which to give effect 
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to the scheme, for they had performed the executive work connected with 


the Unemployment Insurance Scheme and the placing of workpeople into 


employment, both of which had provided experience and machinery that 
could be used for military recruitment. The placing work had given Exchange 
staffs a wide experience of the classification of the occupations of industrial 


workers, and this was invaluable in determining occupations in relation to dire 


the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, a document very closely connected * 


with the Ministry’s Guide to Occupational Classification. For the purpose of 
determining justiciable issues arising from disputed claims to insurance benefit, 
the Insurance Scheme had long employed a system of Ministerial tribunals, 
two of which were local, viz., Local Insurance Officers and the Courts of 
Referees, whilst the final appeal was to the Umpire. These have been used 
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to adjudicate on hardship cases, the chairmen and members of the Courts of” 
Referees being formally appointed to the Military Service (Hardship) 


Committees. 
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The Organisation of Man-Power . 


After registration, each man’s position in relation to the Schedule of 


_ Reserved Occupations is examined. The Schedule is the instrument by which 


the Minister of Labour and National Service carries out his task of ensuring 


_ that the nation’s man-power and skill is properly distributed between the 
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Armed Forces, the Civil Defence Services and industry, according to their 
respective needs. It is an administrative document which the Minister employs 
to exercise the power conferred on him by Section 4 (1) of the National Service 
(Armed Forces) Act which says that he may from time to time cause an 
enlistment notice to be served on any person liable to be called up. Being 
capable of easy amendment, the Schedule makes the Scheme very elastic 
and facilitates adjustment of the man-power position as the war strategy 
shifts the need for men from industry to the Forces and vice versa. Amend- 
ments are usually made upon recommendations by a Committee upon which 
the Service, the Supply and other interested Departments are represented. 

The Schedule attempts to apportion skilled men between the Forces and 
industry. The needs of the Services for skilled men are great, for the Army 
has 160 Service Trades, the Navy and the Air Force over go each, and most of 
them require men who are also much needed by industry for the production of 
munitions. Whilst the Schedule allows a sufficient number of these skilled 
men to be called up, it only permits them to go into the Forces in their 
Service Trades, not for ‘‘ general service ’’ (except in the case of R.A.F. pilots 
and observers). Although the Schedule can regulate the types and ages of 
workers who shall go into the Forces or stay in industry, it cannot bring back 
into industry men who have enlisted. Specifl arrangements with the Military 
authorities are necessary to do that, as, for example, when certain engineers 
were temporarily released from the Army last year, and when men who 
joined the Territorials before the Schedule was published in January, 1939, 
were combed out after war broke out. 

The Schedule which operated until April, 1941, was compiled on a purely 


- occupational basis, and all who actively followed the occupations mentioned 


_ in the Schedule were accorded the same degree of reservation irrespective 
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of the business of the firm or the industry which employed them, e.g., fitters 
employed at munition works and ice cream factories were reserved at the 
same ages. This retained the men with valuable skill so that they could be 
diverted to work of national importance, but as more men were needed in the 
Forces, it became necessary to comb out those engaged in the less important 


_ industries and a new Schedule of Reserved Occupations and Protected Estab- 


lishments was issued in April, 1941. Although it continued the occupational 
basis of reservation, it was modified by the introduction of two ages of reserva- 
tion in certain occupations, the lower one for men employed in “‘ protected 


_ establishments,’’ and the higher one (or none at all) for the others. ‘‘ Protected 
establishments 
_ or in industries essential to the life of the community. 


were those identified as largely engaged on Government work 


_ A certain amount of elasticity has been introduced in two or three 
directions. First, there are cases where men are not reserved by the Schedule, 


_ but who are nevertheless engaged on work of vital national importance. Their 


employers may make representations to the Government Department most 


_ concerned with their service or products, and if that Department sponsors 


the application, the Minister of Labour may, if he agrees, grant deferment of 


_ the man’s calling up. Secondly, if a volunteer in a reserved occupation is 
_ of special use to the Armed Forges, the Service Department concerned may 
_ apply for the Schedule to be waived in his case. It will be noted that in both 


these types of cases the application is not made by the man but by those 


_ who need his services. Thirdly, postponement of military service may be 
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granted where hardship would result from immediate calling up. ~The applica- a 
tions are made by the man and normally he appears and presents his case 
to a Military Service (Hardship) Committee, which can grant limited per: ‘ods 
of postponement. An appeal against the Committee’s decision may be made” 
by the man or the Minister to the Umpire appointed under the Unemployment | 
Insurance Acts. Finally, those who plead a conscientious objection to military | 
service may apply to be placed on the Register of Conscientious Objectors. | 
They are not put on the Register until their cases have been heard. by one of 
the 19 Local Tribunals from whose decisions there is a right of appeal to one} 
of the four Appellate Tribunals. In the main the Tribunals are presided ov er . 
by County Court Judges assisted by Assessors, and by making use of the! 
impartiality of the judiciary in dealing with consciences, there is a marked) 
advance on the lay tribunals of the last war. 

The demands of the Forces for skilled men can be met only by extracting) 
them from industry, and it follows that, if the military authorities fail tof 
use skill to its full capacity, this precious commodity is wasted and the} 
production of munitions suffers. A committee, under the chairmanship off 
Sir. William Beveridge, is at present enquiring into the manner in which! 
skilled men are used in the Forces, and its report will, no doubt, bring to 
light any waste that exists.® 

There is, nevertheless, evidence that the Services are introducing a sub-) 
stantial measure of dilution by the substitution of women for men even upon} 
duties traditionally undertaken by men. The present drive for 100,000) 
W.A.T.S. recruits in the next few months is a big step in this direction a 
far as the Army is concerned, and of course the Navy and the Air Force)” 
have their own women’s services also. Possibly much more could be done,” 
but recruitment for these services is on a purely voluntary basis, and the| 
amount of progress depends upon the number of women enrolling. Thefy 
Schedule of Reserved -Occupations operates also, in a somewhat modified 
form, to prevent women in important occupations from joining the Service 
except in their trade capacities. ey 


THE Civit DEFENCE SERVICES 


The organisation of Civil Defence Services is a new feature in modern)” 
warfare, and the manning of them has made large calls on man-power. It)” 
is stated that the paid personnel alone exceeds 300,000, excluding the regulary 
police, fire and local government services.’ The Schedule of Reserved] 
Occupations is applied to the recruitment of workers for these services, as ith) 
is to the Armed Forces, to prevent those in essential occupations from enrolling)” 
for full-time service if they are at or above the reservation age. When ith) 
became necessary to strengthen the A.R.P. services owing to the intensifica-7 
tion of enemy air attacks, men in the later age groups who registered for 
military service were allowed to express a preference to serve in one of they” 
Civil Defence Services rather than in the Armed Forces. In general, therefore, 7 
full-time Civil Defence workers have been obtained from those in unreserved) 
occupations, which has had the effect of preserving the force of skilled labour 
in industry, but reducing the number of older men available for the Armed] 
Forces. 


INDUSTRY AND MUNITIONS PRODUCTION 

When war broke out the Ministry of Labour acquired scarcely any) 
additional powers to deal with the organisation of labour for the production 
of munitions and the maintenance of other essential industries and services. 
There was, nevertheless, an important contribution to be made to the war 
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effort, viz., the drafting into war industries of labour which had been rendered 
idle by the change-over from a peace to a war economy. 

During the first few months of the war the number of workers unemployed 
rose steadily from 1,232,000 in August, 1939, to 1,519,000 in January, 1940, 
since when the figure has fallen each month until in June, 1941, the number 
was only 301,939,° and this in spite of the fact that, in the meantime, many 
workers lost their employment through rationing schemes, limitation of 
supplies, etc. The industries which suffered most on the outbreak of war were 
building and public works contracting, entertainments, hotel and boarding- 
house services, distributive trades, local government service, and printing. 
The industries which demanded extra workers were engineering aad munitions, 
the exporting industries, the shipyards, mercantile marine and agriculture, 
but the expansion of the war industries to the stage at which they can absorb 
large quantities of labour takes some time. When, however, production did 
expand, there was available an Employment Exchange service which was 
able to put unemployed labour from any part of the country into jobs for 
which it was equipped without undue waste of time. 

To increase the labour force in the munitions industries, the Government 
Training Centres of the Ministry of Labour were expanded and their courses 
adjusted to turn out as rapidly as possible men with some engineering skill. 
Thus an organisation designed to render a social service to unemployed men 
in the hard-hit areas was turned over as an adjunct to the industrial war 
effort. 

As with the Armed Forces, so with industry there must be no waste of 
men and women or their skill, but the task of securing this end is formidable 
when the number of concerns employing labour runs into hundreds of 
thousands. The main lines pursued seem to have been two, viz., to augment 
the supply of labour in essential industries and to eliminate all waste or 
wasteful practices. 


(a) Measures to Augment the Supply of Labour 


With the serious turn of events in the Spring of 1940, and the change 
of Government in May, 1940, many powers were taken to effect a greater 
degree of organisation of the labour supply. The Minister of Labour and 
National Service announced the decision to pursue a short-term and a long- 
term policy for the best utilisation of labour.? 

To carry out the short-term policy, which is the day-to-day solution of 
immediate labour supply difficulties, a Labour Supply Organisation was set 
up consisting of a National Labour Supply Board in London, Inspectors of 
Munitions Labour Supply in the Regions, and Labour Supply Committees in 
the important munitions areas. These were super-imposed on the existing 
Employment Exchange machinery which till then had not been altered to 
méet war-time needs. The machinery for filling vacanciés, which had worked 
remarkably well so long as there was some sort of labour to offer employers, 
had become cluttered up with thousands of orders for all kinds of engineering 
labour which there was no prospect of supplying. In fact, the stage had been 
reached when the urgent needs of one factory could be met only by extract- 
ing labour from another factory engaged on less important work or com- 
paratively well-off for labour. To be able to weigh the needs of factories 
against each other called for additional staff and technical knowledge of 
engineering which the existing Exchange staffs did not ordinarily possess. 
The officials of the new organisation were, therefore, men with a knowledge 
of engineering or similar workshops, some from supervisory staffs and others 
from the trade unions. 
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The function of the Inspectors is to ensure the efficient use and distrib 
tion of labour for the manufacture of munitions. This they do by examining! 
the demands for labour, transferring labour from one firm toanother, making) 
proposals for the sub-division of processes, stimulating training, and so on) 

The work of the Labour Supply Committees is normally performed by” 
three executive Labour Supply Officers who are concerned with the general 
field of labour supply (with a few exceptions) in their areas. They conduc) 
labour surveys at factories, transfer skilled workers, stimulate dilution, train 
ing and the replacement of men by women. 4 

The Inspectorate and the Committees were set up as separate — 
tions, the Inspectors working under the immediate direction of a Regional 
Inspector, and the Labour Supply Officers being under the direct contrd 
of their local chairmen (or Chief Labour Supply Officers). Unless the closes 
possible co-operation exists between the Inspectors, Committees, an¢ 
Exchanges, overlapping and delays will occur, and the tendency has therefor 
been for the Committees to have Inspectors attached to them and for thi 
duties of Labour Supply Officers and Inspectors to be interchangeable. Ther 
would seem to be good reasons for merging the two sets of officials into oni! 
executive-cum-technical class, and attaching one or more of them to specifi) 
Exchanges in munitions centres as technical advisers to the Exchange Manager) 
round whom, of course, the local activities of the Department ordinarilj) 
revolve. 

The work of the Inspectors and Committees is exceedingly difficult. Tie 
staff new and extended factories skilled labour must be removed from existing! 
establishments and replaced by unskilled or semi-skilled workers. It i) 
necessary, in the process, to upset vested interests and traditions affecting the” 
kinds of work which unskilled men should do, in order to avoid the waste! 
of skilled labour on simple operations which was common in many industrie 
in peace-time. 

The long-term policy for increasing the supply of labour is revealed in 
the measures taken to organise a pool of workers which can be drawn upon 
to man the new munition factories or to replace men of military age who)” 
though at present reserved, may be needed later in the Armed Forces. Under” 
the Registration for Employment Order, 1941,10 which the Minister made) 
by his powers under Defence Regulation 58A,!1 men over 40 and women art)” 
registered by yearly age groups, in much the same way as did the men of” 


& 


military age. Those people who are not engaged on important work ar ( 


interviewed at the Employment Exchanges and offered suitable employment 
of national importance. Of the 1,233,000 women in the 1917-20 age group 
who registered between April and June, 1941, about a half were not engage 
on urgent war work.12 196,000 of these had been interviewed at the Exchanges) 
up to 28th June, 1941, and 50,000 were placed on the National Work Registety 
as available for more useful work or had already been transferred to Qucht 
work. The practice is to interview first those who are not in full-time paid 
employment, which is not only equitable, but should make more woman 
power available with the least delay. 595,000 men in the 1898-1900 classe 
have similarly registered for National Service, and up to 28th June, 1941/7 
100,000 were selected for interview. Of these, 40,000 were found to be on)” 


work of national importance or not available, and 11,500 were placed on the 4 . 


National Work Register or found new employment. gsr 3 

These figures cover the initial stages of the scheme, and it is perhaps 
somewhat premature to comment on them. If they can be regarded as a7 
rough guide, there is apparently a large reservoir of woman-power which 
has yet to be used on important work, a fact which will be more accurately 
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assessed as successive age groups are registered and interviewed. Among 
the men it seems that 11 per cent. of those interviewed are available for other 
work, which compares with 12 per cent. for the women, but the numbers of 
men are comparatively much smaller. These results are not sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the Auxiliary Services, the Civil Defence Services, 
and industry, and the Ministry of Labour gave warning that drastic action 
may be necessary to obtain the numbers needed.13 Such action may involve 
a severe revision of the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, further concentra- 
tion of industry, or raising the age for military service, or, in the,case of 
women, a more severe scrutiny of the reasons for not undertaking nationai 
service. 

Besides these registrations, there have been special ones for the purpose 
of discovering “‘ hidden ’’ reserves of much-needed skilled men amongst 
those who have found work in other industries... The first of these took 
place in August, 1940, under the Industrial Registration Order, 1940, and 
required certain classes of skilled engineers to register if they had followed 
such occupations in the previous 12 years. There followed in 1941 other 
registrations of shipbuilding workers, marine engineers, and colliers. These 
were designed to meet urgent shortages of labour, and should more properly 
be described as part of the short-term policy. The weakness of these registra- 
tions is the inability to verify that all eligible persons have registered. In 
this respect it differs from registrations for military and national service, 
which, being by age groups, can be checked against the National Register 
that was compiled on the outbreak of war. 

The Ministry of Labour is closely associated with the Board of Trade’s 
scheme for the concentration of certain industries, which is designed, inter 
alia, to release labour for national service. The present scheme is intended 
to avoid the increase of under-employment and short-time working which 
arose from the Limitation of Supplies Order, 1940, and efforts are being made 
to secure the release of as many workers as possible, leaving only sufficient 
full-time workers in the ‘‘ nucleus ’’ firms to carry on production. Sir Andrew 


Duncan, President of the Board, informed the House of Commons that nearly 


110,000 workers had been released or were being made available under 


4 schemes in hand at the time.!14 There are prospects of further releases as new 
| schemes are prepared. 


(b) Measures to Prevent Waste of Labour 


The first restrictive labour legislation of the war was the Control of 


‘) Employment Act, 1939, which was introduced in the House of Commons on 
‘| 5th September, 1939. It enabled the Minister of Labour to make orders for 
‘) a number of purposes, but the only important restriction imposed was the 
* ee of advertisements for workers in the building, civil engineering 
“. contracting and general engineering industries. This was superseded by the 
' more far-reaching Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order, 1940,!° 
‘Ta which prohibited the engagement of workers in the industries mentioned 


‘sl except through an Employment Exchange or approved trade union. The 


» Order prevented employers poaching each other’s labour and stopped much 
" of the waste arising from the unnecessary turnover of labour within these vital 
industries. 


The Order went farther and prevented the engagernent of coalminers and 


4 farm workers outside their industries except through an Exchange. This 
| was designed to preserve the labour forces of those industries and prevent 
' men being attracted away by offers of other employment. 
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The Order did not, however, prevent workers in other important industries 7 
irom leaving their jobs for other employment. The Essential Work (General 
Provisions) “Order, 1941, i6 enabled firms engaged on Government and otheryy 
important work to be scheduled by the Ministry, whereupon no workers] 
employed by them could leave their employment or be discharged (except for! > 
serious misconduct) without the written permission of a National Service 
Officer (usually the Exchange Manager). Furthermore, the Order provided 
powers to deal with slackness and absenteeism, which were later extendedfy 
to disobedience of an employer’s lawful and reasonable orders.17 Losing) 
time for frivolous reasons can be checked and, except in coalmining,!5 they 
unnecessary movement of labour is avoided. ; 

The Orders of the Minister of Labour mentioned above all derive theify 
authority from Defence Regulation 58A, which also empowers Nationaljy 
Service Officers to direct any person to perform any work he is capable olf 
performing. This very wide authority is invoked where it is necessary tif 
compel a person to undertake or transfer to work of national importance | 
The relatively infrequent resort to compulsory powers is no doubt due to they 
observance of the Minister’s policy to exhaust persuasive methods befor 
invoking compulsion. 

T he question of obtaining the best output from the labour force av ailabk) E 
by the provision of canteens, reasonable rest periods, welfare facilities, etc. 
making labour more mobile by paying lodging allowances and avoiding losi) 
of output from trade disputes, are too wide and important to be describeiy 
in the compass of this paper. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although our man-power position at the outbreak of war was relatively! 
satisfactory, this advantage is outweighed by the heavy demands for labou) 
to make equipment for highly mechanised Forces and by the needs of thiy 
Civil Defence Services. 

The success of the war effort depends very largely on the organisatioly 
of the supply of labour so that no man’s skill is wasted. As productioi} 
increases the supply of skilled men will have to be spread still more thinl 
to man new and extended factories, and this can be done only by much mor 
dilution, breaking down of processes, up-grading of unskilled and semi-skilleq™ 
workers, and the training by employers of more labour. : 

In the Forces, too, the skill available must be used with the greatesy 
economy and women used on work which they can do. The supply ¢ 
women for the Services depends upon successful appeals for volunteers. T 
voluntary system can do much, for 5,041,000 men volunteered in the Gredjy 
War of 1914-18 before conscription came. Surely a mere hundred thousaniy 
or two young women will be forthcoming if the appeal is well put. ‘ 

If more men are needed for the Armed Forces and the raising of thy, 
age for military service is to be avoided, it is clear that more men must by” 
combed from non-essential industries. The machinery by which to do thy” 
is already available, viz., by adjusting reserved ages and granting defermen}” 
in special cases, and presumably this would be the procedure to be adopted. 

As for the future needs of industry, more vigorous transference of lab 
from unimportant industries will be essential, and possibly greater press 
put upon women to replace men or enter the factories. To redistribute skiley 
labour, the Ministry of Labour’s Labour Supply Organisation may be calle 
upon to act more drastically. To secure greater control over the use of a 
labour as well as to reinforce the work of transferring workers to wi 
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industries, it may be necessary to extend to all industries the restrictions 
imposed on certain industries by the Undertakings (Restriction on Engage- 
ment) Orders. 


1See Appendix I. 

2Mr. Lloyd George in his War Memoirs states that 19.5 percent. had enlisted by 
uly, 1915. P 
J “3 Annual Register, 1916. 

4 Annual Register, 1917. 

5On 29th July, 1941, Mr. Bevin informed the House of Commons that he had to 
provide ten times as many Service tradesmen as were required in any previous war. 

6 Since this was written (in August, 1941) two reports have been published. 

7See How Britain’s Resources are Mobilised, by Max Nicholson (Oxford Pamphlets 
on World Affairs). This was published in April, 1940, and there have probably been 
substantial increases in strength since. * 

8 See Appendix IT. 

9 See Daily Press of 6th June, 1940. This policy is still followed (see the Minister’s 
statement in Commons’ Debate on Production on 2gth July, 1941). 

0S.R. & O., 1941, No. 368. 

uS.R. & O., 1940, No. 781. 

12 See The Times of 25th July, 1941. 

13 See The Times of 25th July, 1941. 

14 House of Commons Parliamentary Debates, 15th July, 1941, cal. 469. 

5S.R. & O., 1940, No. 877. 

%6S.R. & O., 1941, No. 302. 

1 Essential Work (General Provisions) (Amendment) Order,-1941, Article 7. 

18 Essential Work (Coaimining Industry) Order, 1941, Article 4 (1). 
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Some Aspects of Accommodation Difficulties” 
of Non-Industrial Government Departments, 


arising mainly from War Conditions, and an) 


outline of a possible development 
By J. E. SAvVIDGE 
[A prize-winning essay, Haldane Essay Competition, 1941-42} 


N normal times, radical changes in accommodation of Government Depart-)— 


ments have to be made only at infrequent intervals, and time and staff) 
are normally available to deal adequately with such problems as they arise.| 


Almost certainly only one particular Ministry is likely to be affected at any! 


ene time, and in all probability, only one part of the whole organisation. 


This is in direct contrast to the conditions now being experienced, with? 


complex problems arising from the following: — 


(1) Expansion of existing Departments. 

(2) Evacuation, either of Branches or whole Departments. 

(3) Creation of new Ministries, e.g., Supply and Aircraft Production. 
(4) Removals and rearrangements as the result of enemy action. 
(5 


) Removals from buildings not of a sufficiently high structural standard) 


to meet war conditions. 


The steps taken to meet the requirements of the cases cited are given in F 


the following paragraphs. 


Expansion of existing Ministries, usually in London or other big cities, E 
is provided for by effecting alterations within the existing accommodation, 
constructing annexe buildings, usually of a temporary nature, acquiring)” 


adjacent premises while still regarding the whole Ministry as one unit, occupy- 


ing buildings remote from the main building and possibly vacated by an)” 
evacuated Department, and finally sharing a building with other Ministries. 7 

Provision of accommodation in evacuation areas is arranged mainly by) 
requisition of hotels or houses in town and country districts and the construc- 7 
tion of temporary buildings often on camp lines. It is only rarely that} 


specially constructed office premises can be obtained. 


Newly created Ministries may require accommodation both in London 4 
and the provinces. This may be arranged by partial or complete requisition” 


of office blocks, hotels or flats. Occasionally accommodation can be specially 
planned in buildings requisitioned while at an early constructional stage. 


To ensure as far as possible the continued functioning of important q 
Departments under all conditions, there must be accommodation prepared” 
in specially protected buildings, either newly constructed or adapted from) 


existing premises. For emergency moves necessitated by enemy action some” 


reserve accommodation must always be available. 


Having enumerated the types of buildings available, it is proposed to|~ 


review difficulties, which may be divided into those arising from causes) 


apart from the buildings and those which arise from the accommodation) 


limitations. 
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Some Aspects of Accommodation Difficulties 


Of prime importance is the effect on accommodation requirements of 
changes in Government policy, which cannot be anticipated, but whose effects 
are incalculable. To give examples, plans for evacuation were made for 
many Departments, but subsequent changes in policy have largely nullified 
the original schemes. The setting up of a new Ministry has wide repercussions, 
both on other Departments who may be contributing to the make-up of the 
new body and on other Departments such as the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings and the Post Office, who have to provide the accommodation with 
all equipment and services. Lack of clear definition of the scope of new 
Departments makes it difficult to plan for adequate as opposed to excess or 
deficient accommodation; this also affects other Departments. 

There is difficulty in visualising the limits of expansion of established 
Departments, both as regards existing branches and the extent to which 
newly created branches will expand. 

Many problems arise as the direct result of enemy action. Planning to 
deal with such contingencies can only be on the broadest lines. If damage 
occurs there must be immediate co-ordination of effort to ascertain to what 
extent a building must be abandoned either permanently or temporarily, 
and how the services (telephone, gas, electricity, water, heating and drainage) 
have been affected. 

Difficulties arising from the nature of temporary accommodation will 
next be examined. 

Hotels are among the most usual and satisfactory type of building to be 
requisitioned. It is probably true, however, that the older the building the 
less satisfactory it is likely to be as office accommodation, owing to the number 
of small rooms which comprise the whole, and structural alterations to promote 
efficiency involving heavy reinstatement charges. Inadequate telephone 
facilities are a feature, and complete rewiring and installation of new switch- 
boards is usually necessary. Often furnishings and fixtures are of an elaborate 
type, greatly liable to damage under office conditions, again with heavy 
compensation charges. 

Large country houses usually have their location in a safety zone as 
their only recommendation. Among defects may be mentioned layout totally 
unsuitable for office use, inadequacy of sanitary arrangements, lighting, heat- 
ing, telephone and refreshment facilities. Finishirgs, such as carved fireplaces 
and heavy mouldings, together with extensive grounds, are a heavy liability 
for reinstatement claims. - 

Groups of adjacent houses present difficulties of intercommunication, it 
being often necessary to go into the open air for some hundreds of yards to 
see other officers in the same group with whom there is community of interest. 
Such houses usually have many of the defects of large country houses, and 
introduce also problems of supervision of small units of staff. f 

Temporary buildings of the hutment type have been erected in some 
places. These have the advantage that planning is possible to suit the 
purpose for which they are required. Against this may be offset the dis- 
satisfaction which seems to be universal among staff working in such buildings. 
The grievances are usually complaints of poor heating, rough finishings and 
difficulty of access owing to poor roads and paths. It is felt that many of 
these complaints are psychological, particularly where wooden buildings are 
concerned; and that these could and should be overcome in view of the many 
advantages to be secured from a building planned to meet specific require- 
ments. ‘ 
Partial requisitioning of office buildings introduces difficulties with the 
remaining tenants and complications with air raid precautions, fire-watching, 
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and the building services generally. In particular a Government Department 
will require its own telephone arrangements, often taking some months to 
instal. 
In the larger cities a numver of blocks of flats have been requisitioned. 
These have all the defects of hotels and often none of the advantages. Plan- 
ning is usually hopeless for office accommodation, consisting as it does of a 
number of extremely small self-contained units, each with its own domestic 
and sanitary arrangements. 

It has been possible, in a few cases, to requisition buildings in the 
skeleton stage, which are being erected for commercial office accommodation. 
Here much can and has been done by intelligent planning. Difficulties arise, 
however, owing to lack of knowledge of Government policy with regard to 
the particular Department for which the building is intended, and the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings is forced to act in what it hopes will be the best 
interests of possible and often unknown occupants. 

New and specially protected accommodation is provided for branches of 
Departments whose continuity of operation is vital in all circumstances. 
Owing to site limitations and high cost of construction, the space available 
cannot approximate to normal standards, and intelligent planning is more 
than ever necessary. 

While the foregoing paragraphs set out difficulties encountered in new 
accommodation, those arising in war conditions in existing Government offices 
must not be overlooked. The first evil is overcrowding, often arising on top 
of the known poor accommodation standards of many, if not most, of the 
older Whitehall Government buildings, which were planned before central 
heating, ventilation systems, electric lighting, power and lifts, extensive 
telephone services and communal feeding arrangements were envisaged. In 
many buildings open fires still exist in offices, and all the new services men- 
tioned have had to be accommodated in the best way possible, which in most 
cases is far removed from the ideal. Provision of air raid refuge accommoda- 
tion has further complicated the issue. 

At the stage where overcrowding becomes impossible and the construc- 
tion of annexe buildings cannot be arranged, resort is made, if possible, to 
requisitioning adjacent buildings. Intelligent planning is very necessary with 
especial regard to possible expansion of branches to be moved and their 
position in the organisation as a whole. 

Resort is occasionally made to allocating one building to several 
Ministries. This is not an unsatisfactory condition if there is some measure 
of stability obtaining, but if the Departments are mere birds of passage there 
is a danger of a lack of interest arising in the running of the building and 
difficulties may be encountered with air raid precautions, fire-watching and 
refreshment arrangements. 

When a building has suffered as the result of enemy action there is a 
great reluctance to abandon it completely. It would seem, at times, that 
sentiment or conservatism plays a large part in this. It does not always 
follow that the best branch to move from a bombed building is that actually 
occupying the damaged portion. There are undoubted difficulties in arrang- 
ing moves of this nature in the short time available and, more than ever, is 
expert planning necessary. Personnel realise that accommodation in buildings 
occupied following a move necessitated by enemy action is often limited and 
lacking in amenities, but will cheerfully tolerate drawbacks, at least for a 
time. 
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Some Aspects of Accommodation Difficulties 


Accommodation difficulties are often complicated by the personnel of 
the Departments concerned. It is regrettable that unreasonable views are 
often taken by officers who should be able, having regard to their status, to 
give consideration to the problem as a whole. Cases occur where officers are 
adamant in their decision to occupy a particular room, completely disregard- 
ing the layout of the building generally and the organisation of their branch, 
and if they are of sufficiently high rank, are able to maintain their position. 
Such difficulties are particularly apt to arise in buildings away from the head- 
quarters of the Ministry and its accommodation section. Changes made at 
random at the whim and fancy of individuals upset records and can result 
in officials being ‘‘ lost ’’ in their Department. 

It would seem that not enough attention is paid to securing efficiency in 
layout of sections by the officers in charge. An accommodation officer cannot 
be expected to be aware of the detail work of a section and should be given 
intelligent guidance to enable the position of individual officers’ desks, tele- 
phones and lighting to be determined. All of these items must be available 
for some considerable period before a building is ready to be occupied, 
although this fact seldom seems to be realised. 

Even in normal times many difficulties arise from failure to requisition 
necessary furniture and co-ordinating delivery and removal arrangements. 
It appears that often there is a lack of knowledge of what may be obtained 
from the Ministry of Works and Buildings, and what is available in spare 
furniture. In war conditions it is especially necessary to requisition carefully 
well in advance of requirements and to use existing furniture to the best 
advantage. 

A high standard in the decoration of premises cannot be expected in war 
conditions, and careful maintenance is more than ever necessary. 

The general services of buildings, such as cleaning, heating, lighting, 
telephones and messenger arrangements all present their own special problems 
in war-time, largely owing to limitations of man-power and supplies. Failure 
of any of these services, however, will quickly be the cause of inefficiency and 
dissatisfaction among the staff. 

Following a review of the many difficulties existing it is correct to postu- 
late suggestions for improving defects in the existing organisation. 

It is suggested that problems of accommodation and planning do not, 
in Government Departments, receive the expert attention they deserve. The 
whole efficiency of a Department is, it is considered, dependent to a major 
degree upon the arrangements of the premises in which it is housed. If only 
one officer is caused to waste fifteen minutes daily through having, for example, 
to ascend stairs to consult a colleague, when replanning could avoid this 
arrangement, it must be remembered that this time will be lost on each working 
day. With thousands of people involved there arises a formidable loss of 
man-hours per annum. 

Present practice -is for the accommodation section of a Department to 
be staffed by administrative, executive and clerical officers who most certainly 
will have no long tenure of office on the particular section concerned. As a 
result they are unable to visualise the practical possibilities of accommodation 
and planning problems. There would seem to be a case at least worthy of 
investigation for setting up a specialist class of accommodation officers either 
as a Treasury class or possibly a Departmental grade associated with the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings. 

A number of grades would be necessary, and the principal officers would 
require administrative ability of a high order. In addition clerical assistance 
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Public Administration 


would be required, and this, it is suggested, could be provided by the lower 
Treasury clerical grades. 

Entry to such a class could be by open and limited competition through 
an examination covering all aspects of planning of buildings and arrangement 
of accommodation having regard to efficiency in working. This would cover 
some knowledge of building regulations and the organisation of Government 


Departments generally. A wide general knowledge would be an undoubted b: 


asset. It is visualised that the limited competition would principally attract 
members of the technical grades of the Ministry of Works and Buildings and 
other Departments and junior members of the Executive grades. 

There would be room in each Department for a group of officers from 
the suggested class, varying in number and grades according to the Depart- 
ment served, and although working to the heads of the Department with which 


they were stationed there should be oversight of their activities by the principal FE. 


officers of their own class. The accommodation officers with the Departments 


would be dealing with the professional staffs of the Ministry of Works and E 


Buildings in interpreting the requirements as regards accommodation for the 
Department with which they were dealing. 

Such accommodation officers should study the efficiency of planning in 
relation to Government Departments’ requirements in the same way that 
factory planning and plant layout are viewed, i.e., to facilitate the greatest 
output with the minimum of effort on the part of the staff. Clever planning 
can do much to promote not only efficiency but the happiness and well-being 


of personnel. There is a necessity for improvement in the present method of 7 


blind interpretation of tables of accommodation by untrained officers. The 
creation of a class as suggested, would, it is thought, be warmly welcomed 
by technical staffs generally. 

It will perhaps be argued that objection would be raised by the Heads 


of Departments at the setting up within their own organisation of such a | 


group of staff as suggested. There is, it is considered, no ground for this 
as the presence of specialist accommodation staff should facilitate the work 
and improve the efficiency of the Department concerned. Possibly some 
precedent for such a scheme can be cited in that in most Government Depart- 
ments the provision and running of the telephone service is in the hands of 
the Post Office, and Post Office staff are located on the premises of the 
Departments concerned. This arrangement has been found to work admirably 
and has caused no administrative difficulties. 

Officers on this suggested accommodation officer class would look for 
promotion to higher grades not necessarily within the Department they were 
serving, and it would indeed appear desirable that members of the class should 
not remain for an excessively long period with one Department. 

It is visualised that a headquarters organisation staffed by officers of 
the class suggested and possibly attached to the Treasury, should make 
investigation of problems of a general nature. 

There would seem to be a profitable field of research in investigating 
the defects and advantages of the various types of buildings at present in use 
by Government Departments and ascertaining comparative costs. It might 
perhaps be possible to calculate ‘‘ efficiency factors ’’ for the various types 
of buildings. In many instances buildings are retained in use for sentimental 
reasons. If efficiency is being sacrificed because of this such a scheme would 
show to what extent this was the case. : ‘ 

An investigation could be made into the economic life of buildings with 
proposals as to the most desirable period. It might be found that this is 
much shorter than is generally supposed; there might then appear to be room 
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Some Aspects of Accommodation Difficulties 


for considerable change in building technique to meet such requirements. It 
is possible that there is an optimum number of staff for accommodating in one 
building. Investigation into this would need examination of the organisation 
of Government Departments generally as regards size and number of branches 
and their various functions, with information as to the manner in which staff 
could best be subdivided. 

This would lead to the possibility of obtaining some standard scheme of 
both building and accommodation layout. 

Another item suitable for investigation would be the accommodation 
varrangements of Government Departments in the provinces. In many places 
it seems that the Ministry of Works and Buildings obtains individual, scattered 
and often unsatisfactory accommodation for each Government Department 
which has need of an office, e.g., Inland Revenue, Food, Health, etc. Enquiry 
could be made into the desirability of constructing a Government office block 
housing all Departments and having common services as compared with the 
existing arrangements. It would appear that a particularly suitable type of 
building for such cases would be one with unobstructed floor space suitable 
for division by easily constructed partitions. 

This essay has dealt with problems of office, i.e., non-industrial accom- 
modation for Government Departments, but if the setting up of a class of 
accommodation and planning specialists is carried out it would seem in order 
to include within its functions the control of planning and layout of Govern- 
ment industrial buildings, covering dockyards, Ordnance factories, etc. 

The proposals outlined are not in any way submitted as being the best 
possible or the only solution in respect of problems as complex as those which 
have been enumerated in the first part of the essay. These problems are 
perhaps so fundamental that their importance has been overlooked, possibly 
owing to the absence of a central controlling point whose concern they would 
be. If this essay only succeeds in drawing attention to the existence of such 
problems and directs thought towards them it will indeed have served its 


purpose. 
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Public Personnel Administration 
By E. MosHerR and J. Donatp KinGsLEY. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Pp. 671. $5.00. 
As the Preacher said, anticipating both formulation of the law of entropy 
and our obstinate scepticism as to its finality, ‘‘ All the rivers run into the 
sea; yet the sea is not full.’’ It is no doubt true that, like flowing water, 
human institutions and human behaviour, in obedience to common urges 
and aims, tend to find a common level, but it is interesting to observe for 
what a long time characteristics persist which result from differences of ‘source 
and circumstance. The public services of Great Britain and the United States 
have certainly for some time been finding their way to a closer approximation 
in standards and practices, and association of the two nations in their present 
great enterprise will doubtless aid the process, but there have been, and still 


are, substantial differences between them which may be traced to their very 4 


origins. 

We may reflect, for instance, as we see the red vans in our own streets, 
with the proud inscription ‘‘ Royal Mail,’’ that one feature of the American 
public service in its early days was the repudiation of royal, aristocratic and 


feudal conceptions of the administration of government institutions, and the | 


replacement of them by ‘“‘ democratic’’ conceptions—the British service 
meanwhile continuing to blazon its descent from the old order. During the 


first half of the nineteenth century patronage was an outstanding feature of q 


both services, but the American patronage system was of a new and different 
sort, originating in the set of political ideas which inspired the young republic. 
It was the institution of political party patronage, now known as the spoils 
system. Both systems were pretty bad; but the British one has been dead 
for many years, while the American one is still only dying. Moreover, 
even while it lasted, the British system provided for continuity of service—a 
career service as the Americans call it—and for the emergence of able men, 
forced while still young and vigorous into the higher positions by the very 
incapacity of the majority of their ill-selected colleagues. In those positions 
they kept alight, if with some flickering, the flame of the feudal ideal of 
‘‘ noblesse oblige,’” and maintained what American experience shows by 
contrast to be a valuable possession, the prestige of the Civil Service. 

The authors of the book now under review lay much emphasis on the 
evil effects of the absence in the past of any high regard in the United States 
for a position in the public service. The service has not provided careers 
which could compete in attractiveness with those open to young men of 
education and enterprise in the commercial world, while the political taint 

_ has evoked a healthy disesteem for a service so strongly infected with it. 
Some of the facts given incidentally in this book reveal weak spots in the 
service which are surprising, even when one knows in a general way that 
there is much room for improvement. For example, in a discussion of the 


most appropriate forms of disciplinary action, a table is given from which § 


it appears that in one city, with a public service staff of 2,051, there were in 
1939 as many as 56 suspensions from duty, 145 demotions, and 10 dismissals. 
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In other cities the proportion of punishments was not much less. One must 
hope that such figures reflect the efforts at reform which are going on. 

For the movement towards reform of the whole structure of the public 
service on the side of personnel is proceeding with vigour and rapidity; and 
the present issue of Public Personnel Administration is a new and revised 
edition which the authors introduce by saying that “‘ in the five years since 
the publication of the first edition, public personnel administration has moved 
forward in an unprecedented manner.’’ The story of the long struggle to 
take control of the appointment of the staff of the Government offices, central 
and local, out of the hands of the party politicians is told with full apprecia- 
tion of the public spirit of the men who led the agitation against a system 
which inevitably bred corruption and inefficiency. At one point, good coming 
out of evil, the pioneers received unexpected assistance from the assassination 
of President Garfield, which was indirectly chargeable to the spoils system. 
This tragedy procured the enactment of legislation which initiated a more 
or less steady march away from the worst abuses of the system. Civil Service 
Commissions were set up by the Federal Government, and by many (but by 
no means all) of the lesser jurisdictions, i.e., states, cities and counties, on 
the basis that each should be ‘‘ an independent bipartisan commission 
appointed by and responsible to the chief executive.’’ They vary consider- 
ably in the degree of zeal and efficiency with which they operate, but over a 
large part of the area of the United States they have succeeded in abating 
the worst evils of the old system and have introduced a large measure of 
selection for public employment according to merit and fitness. In the 
Federal service about two-thirds of the appointments have in recent years 
been made on the basis of examinations. x 

So far good. The authors of this book are, however, by no means satisfied 
with the work of the Commissions. In their preface they say that ‘‘ perhaps 
the most significant phase of this forward movement is the widespread accept- 
ance of the Civil Service Commission as a personnel agency rather than an 
organisation set up to ward off the politician ’’’; and they go on to urge the 
development of the Commissions as personnel agencies until they shall have 
brought within their field of action the whole range of staff activities in the 
public departments—not only appointment, but probation, training, transfer, 
promotion, remuneration, general conditions of employment, classification, 
discipline, relations with staff associations, health, welfare and every other 
staff matter. The Commissions would exercise all the functions in regard to 
staff which in England are exercised by our one Civil Service Commission 
and the Treasury, and in addition most of those which are left to the depart- 
ments themselves. 

Having laid down for the Commissions this imposing and ambitious 
programme, the authors proceed to write excellent chapters on each of the 
subjects which would fall to be handled by these bodies, and to investigate 
the principles on which personnel agencies of the kind they envisage should 
endeavour to act in, carrying out staff administration in all its complexity. 
Taken one by one, these are indeed excellent chapters; nowhere else perhaps 
is to be found such a clear description and analysis of the problems of stafi 
management in a public service and such sound discussion of the experiments, 
expedients, and sometimes conclusions, which have attended “the serious 
consideration of these problems in recent years. Each section will be found 
to contain a comprehensive review of the literature on the subject with which 
it deals, and a wealth of ideas and suggestions calculated to stimulate thought 
and inspire action. The book should be studied by all who are responsible 
for the control and direction of staff in Government departments. 
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Not but what there are omissions; and, as it seems to the reviewer, a 
tendency at times to pursue investigation along academic and theoretical paths 
which do not traverse the field of actuality in staff administration. One 
noticeable omission is the failure to mention the second report of the British 
National Whitley Council on Promotion Procedure, issued in 1938, although 
an account is given of the recommendations of the first report, issued sixteen 
years earlier. This second report contains features which are important in 
any consideration of the subject of selection for promotion. Attention to 
them might have made the authors hesitate to pursue at great length, as 
they do, the question of “‘ service ratings ’’—refining and refining in the 
attempt to discover an infallible way of arranging all the members of a 
numerous staff in exact order of merit—without asking themselves what the 
object of such an arrangement might be, supposing it could be achieved. 

Now the second Whitley Report introduces a vital amendment of the 
procedure laid down in the first report, in that it provides for the classification 
of staff into four grades as regards fitness for promotion instead of only 
three, so that there are now to be the four categories: exceptionally well 
qualified, highly qualified, qualified, and not yet qualified. Let no one object 
that this is only a small difference. So is the difference between four legs 
and three for an animal to walk on! It is the ability to see what points are 
of practical importance in staff affairs that matters; and this apparently 
simple provision of the Whitley Council is probably of more value than all 
the refining of service-rating schemes which the authors of Public Personnel 
Administration describe, evidently with no misgivings as to its final utility. 
They might have been warned by a passage in this second Whitley pronounce- 
ment which deprecates attempts to elaborate the form of Annual Report on 
staff in such a way as to give it the appearance of being an instrument of 
greater precision than it can ever really become. 

Another example of wandering away from the fruitful study of actualities 
into the academic field occurs in the chapter on ‘‘ Unionism in the Public 
Service.’’ Here there is a long discussion of the right to strike; but it would 
probably have been more helpful to American readers if, instead of this, 
they had been given a fuller account of the British machinery for the settle- 
ment of salary and wages disputes, including a description of the place in 
that machinery of the Industrial Court. 

Again, an unqualified right on the part of individual members of 
the staff to appeal against being passed over for promotion is asserted as 
being only ‘‘ even-handed justice,’’ without recognition of the practical 
menace to the efficiency of the service involved in encouragement of a general 
expectation of advancement by mere survival. Here, some account of the 
working of the appeal system in Australia would have been helpful. 

It is not surprising that in so comprehensive a survey of personnel 
problems some points inviting criticism should have been offered. As already 
said, the great value of the book consists in its exposition of what those 
problems really are and in its well-informed and fair-minded discussion of 
them: In this region it gives full measure, and rarely is one forced to dissent 
from the judgments and conclusions. When, however, we encounter the main 
doctrine of the authors, which crops up again and again, we must do so with 
caution. As just stated, they propose that the forward movement of the 
American Civil Service Commissions should be continued to the point at 
which they would be bodies dominating from the outside all the staff affairs 
of all the departments. True, it is emphasised from time to time that the 
confidence and collaboration of the heads of departments must be cultivated 
and maintained, but the personnel agency, as a specialised organisation, would 
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have such power and responsibility that in staff matters it would either control 
the action of the departments or be in a state of chronic friction with them. 

Part of the proposal is that the Commissions should have expert officials 
to assist them, and that these officials should themselves be examples of 
freedom from the vice of political appointment and be selected by competitive 
examination. But one hesitates to believe that, with all its virtues, the 
competitive examination could be relied upon to select just the persons and 
no others suitable to be entrusted with the difficult and delicate task of manag- 
ing the staff of an alien department. : ; 

The place of the specialist in administration is always a subject that 
raises thorny questions as soon as his function passes from advice to participa- 
tion; and the work of the staff specialist would obviously be so intimately 
concerned with the actual administration of the department as to become 
participation. In this matter it would be well to consider the analogy afforded 
by the history of financial control in the Government service. For a time 
in the Victorian era, it was assumed that departmental economy would be 
assured by strict Treasury control, as detailed as possible, with an Accounting 
Officer in each department to act as watch-dog of the Treasury and to answer 
to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons. But this con- 
ception has given way to the alternative one of endeavouring to permeate the 
whole department with the spirit of economy and financial responsibility; 
and in line with this ideal the head of the department is himself normally 
made the Accounting Officer. The device of divided loyalty, which the earlier 
conception demanded on the part of an Accounting Officer who was not him- 
self head of the department, is an unhappy one. 

It is natural that this device should be suggested when it becomes evident 
that individual departments are failing to rise to the highest standards and 
to adopt the best practices known to the administrative world of which they 
area part. It isa device which some time ago was suggested in the Australian 
Journal of Public Administration for dealing with the matter of efficiency in 
office organisation and the employment of office machinery. The proposal 
was to form a corps of experts and to attach them to the various departments 
for full-time service, with the obligation to regard themselves as responsible 
to the Department of Finance as well as to the head of the department in 
which they were serving. They were to combine coaching and inspecting 
with actual departmental work, and of course to maintain friendly relations 
with the officers of the department to which for a longer or shorter period 
they were allotted. The objections to such a scheme are obvious; for how- 
ever much all concerned may seek to be tactful and accommodating, it is 
necessary to recognise that ‘‘ if two men ride a horse one must ride behind ’’; 
and one department or the other must be master of the officer employed. 

In the last twenty years or so, beginning with the creation of an Estab- 
lishment Division of the Treasury and the appointment, on the initiative of 
that Division, of Establishment Officers in all the larger departments of the 
British Government service, there has been a considerable development of 
systematic attention to personnel questions in the departments. But perfection 
has by no means been reached, and the war has revealed, or rather brought 
into prominence, some of the weaknesses that still exist. Attention to these 
weaknesses will no doubt be one of the features of post-war reconstruction, 
but it is not likely that advance will take the form of subordination of depart- 
ments to an outside personnel agency in the complete measure proposed in 
this book. For one thing, it is not to be expected that real expertise in the 
handling of staff problems can be acquired by those who are not themselves 
employing the staff concerned and are not responsible*for the work they do. 
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After all, actual men and women are the chief “‘ staff problems,’’ and living 
contact with them in their daily work is the only way of learning to handle 
these flesh-and-blood problems. 

Nevertheless, personnel problems in the larger and more abstract sense 
are extremely important, and the authors of this book would be right if they 
took the view, as they no doubt would, that in Great Britain as well as 
in the United States more might have been done to co-ordinate the action 
and the policies of the various departments, to pool knowledge and experience, 
to encourage new departures and to raise departmental organisation to a 
common high level. The reluctance of the Treasury to intervene except where 
financial issues are plainly involved is in accordance with one of the deep 
traditions of the British service, and the Civil Service Commission has so 
far confined itself to the one function of supervising examination and appoint- 
ment. May it not be that the time is ripe for the development of the Civil 
Service Commission into a body which, while not aspiring to the large powers 
recommended for the Commissions in the United States, would take an active 
and constructive part in the co-ordination and improvement of personnel 
administration throughout the service and would be wholesomely intrusive? 

In any case, Dr. Mosher and Dr. Kingsley are to be thanked, not only 
for their contribution to the question of the functions and future of central 
personnel agencies, but for their wide and able survey of the many problems 
of staff administration as they stand, whoever may be entrusted with the 
duty of solving them. 

A. J. WALDEGRAVE. 


Dynamic Administration 
The Collected Papers of Mary Parker Follett. Edited by Dr. Metcalf of 
New York and L. Urwick, M.A., of London. (Management Publications 
Trust, Ltd.) 


REVIEWING this book is in many ways a gracious task, for the Editors under- 
took, as a labour of love, the rescue of these papers from the comparative 
anonymity of various journals as a tribute to a notable American woman who 
alternated between America and this country, and on this side made a great 
impression both on Haldane and Laski. Mary Follett was not a ‘‘ business- 
woman,’’ i.e., she never actually managed any business, but she knew a great 
deal more about sound business principles than many people who actually 
do manage businesses, and B. G. Rowntree, who contributes a foreword, 
writes, ‘‘ There is not a single administrator who, if he has an open mind 
(and all others are hopeless), would not benefit by reading this collection of 
her papers.’’ Even more important as illustrating her point of view is an 
unpublished foreword by Mr. Urwick, ‘‘ Mary Follett was recognised . . . to 
have made an exceptional contribution to the science of government. She 
could draw no distinction between the running of a business and public 
administration. To her, they were just different parts of the common task 
of conducting enterprises of various sizes and of varying importance, might 
perhaps have been added, but in colloquial English Mary Follett’s doctrine 
was that the root principle of running a world-wide business and a coffee-stall 
at the end of the street was the same. In each case there should be a desire 
to give the maximum of service, to produce the greatest efficiency, and to 
get these results by co-operation and co-ordination. 

Mr. Urwick ends his little tribute with ‘‘ Mary Follett is easy to laugh 
at and difficult to understand.’’ The first is easy to follow. She was sure of 
herself in a world where most people are sure of nothing. She does not 
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‘appear to have suffered fools gladly, and she was certainly dogmatic. More 
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than once in her lectures, after explaining the view of some one or other, 
she would say bluntly: ‘‘ I do not agree with that.’’ It is so much easier 
to laugh at such people than to undergo the mental fatigue of trying to 
understand them. 

The difficulty of understanding her lay mainly in the conservatism of 
big business men. Despite Mary Follett’s good opinion of them as getting 
ahead in thinking of the philosophers and their own very good opinion of 
their noble selves, they were all conservative, and change in this direction 
is slow. 

When the chairman of a great corporation had just been told that 
orders were flowing in, that dividends would be fully maintained, and there 
was even the possibility of a bonus for the shareholders, he was more apt 
to think that ‘‘ God’s in his Heaven. All’s well with the world,’’ than to be 
bothered to understand an energetic woman with a flow of words but no 
actual knowledge of his actual business, who told him that his methods could 
be improved. 

Besides, she was a little childlike on occasion. This, of course, is quite 
a different thing from being childish and, indeed, is a charming quality, not 
infrequently found in forceful persons. This childlike quality shows in her 
story of the telephone company in her city. As a telephone call did not come 
through, Mary Follett thought something should be done about it and rang 
up one official after another to try and get her call, but only succeeded after 
forty-five minutes. She went further into the matter and found to her delight 
that the company was working on her own principles. No one was “ over ”’ 
any one else. There was no one who was a “ boss”’ or, if there was, no 
one who took advantage of that position. 

In her gratification at finding her principles acted upon by a large 
corporation, Mary quite forgot that a call which should have taken five 
minutes had actually taken three-quarters of an hour, a lengthy period which 
might have been shortened had she been able to get hold of someone who 
could do a little bossing. 

Mary could be pedantic and even rather trying at times. When she went 
to talk about a mistake in her bill and the girl at the counter said ‘‘ Room D 
for complaints,’’ Mary said she had not come to complain but to talk about 
an error, and the situation was only saved by a tactful man who made her 
happy by saying, ‘‘ You would prefer to ask for an adjustment, wouldn’t 
you? 

Actually, that little talk supplies the keynote to Mary Follett. Hers 
was a passion for accuracy which comes out amusingly in her rejection of 
the phrase a man “‘ is taking a drink,’’ for she gives no fewer than six different 


| phrases to express correctly that very useful colloquialism. 


Conflict, i.e., difference, she accepted as inevitable, her concern being 
that it should be conducted with common sense and with a real desire to 


| arrive at a reasonable solution. In this she voiced the desire of every man 
_ and woman who has tried to settle industrial conflict, for only too often the 


chairman of what is ironically called a conciliation committee has a sense of 
exasperated frustration as he realises that the two groups before him do not 


_ Teally wish to arrive at an agreement which will be fair to both sides. 


Whitley Councils are doing a good deal to break down this hostility, mainly 


| because under the Whitley system the workers get to know more of the 


problems and difficulties of management, but the progress is slow. Domina- 
tion in conflict she condemned as one would expect.. Compromise she 
reluctantly admitted was the usual thing, but as she pointed out, compromise 
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is not cure but only a temporary palliative and the trouble comes up again |” 
sooner or later. Her distrust of compromise and love of accuracy made her | 
rather dislike the trade union method of asking for more than the men | 
expect to get, and she gives one ridiculous example of a demand which was | 
two and a half times more than the existing wage. One would have liked to |~ 
read her comment on the British Post Office trade union which calmly put | 
forward to a Select Committee a claim five times higher than the actual | 
wage of a fairly large class. 3 
She called her plan ‘‘ integration,’’ explaining elsewhere that this means | 
invention, and perhaps these words may be translated common sense, good- | 
will, and a readiness to see the other fellow’s point of view. e 
There is an interesting example of what Mary Follett calls invention in | 
the Dairymen’s Union, which almost went to pieces over a question of |” 
precedence in unloading cans, one crowd claiming that they should unload 7 
first and being violently opposed by the other. Neither would give way, | 
but the trouble was settled by some bright outsider suggesting that by an} 
alteration of the position of the platform, both sides could unload at the) 
same time. That had never occurred to them. 4 
Whether integration would entirely rid us of compromise may be doubted, |_ 
but Mary Follett paints an attractive picture. . 
She was a great woman, and it must have been both a privilege and an|_ 
education to know her. Dogmatic, sometimes arrogant, but always provoca- | 
tive and stimulating, and withal there is a touch of true humility in her)” 
remark about leaders, ‘‘ whoever connects me with the hidden springs of all | 
life, whoever increases the sense of life in me, he is my leader.”’ 7 
The conclusion of this inadequate review of a fascinating book must be | 
a quotation from the introduction. p 
““ One of the most heartening aspects of her philosophy is that it enables — 
those whose lot is cast in business to see their work, not merely as a means|_ 
of livelihood, not only as an honourable occupation with a large content of |— 
professional interest, but as a definite and vital contribution towards the | 
building of that new social order which is the legitimate preoccupation of 
every thinking citizen. 


G. H. STUART-BUNNING. 


“ The Public Opinion Quarterly ” 
(School of Public Affairs, Princeton University. Annual Subscription, 4$.) 


RECENT issues of this publication maintain its position of special interest in| 
the current output of material upon the political and social problems of our 
time. 

December, 1940, Vol. 4, No. 4' 

In an article, ‘‘ Culture Change and Confusion,’’ Ralph Turner, regarding 
public opinion as a function of culture and “‘ cultural fixations ’’ as the 
product in turn of specific class divisions, holds that our present troubles 
arise largely from the fact that our masses who have to live in cities are little 
better provided in the matter of ideology than with the outworn culture arising 
from the behaviour and mentality organised and perpetuated in rural villages./ 

Hence the observable but mistaken competition among propagandists) 
for the sanction of tradition, and the superficial historical analysis upon which 
many current social philosophies, including the Marxist, are based. 
Realisation of these difficulties, Mr. Turner holds, would reform attempts to 
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measure trends of opinion and induce a new conception of the task of 
intellectual and political leadership. 

He manages to combine a faith im the possibility of intelligent action on 
both these lines with the conviction that ‘‘ nationality functions chiefly to give 
coherent organisation to thought and emotion in terms of irrationally developed 
assumptions.’’ Another general article in this issue is ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Newspapers: Five Tentative Laws,’’ by Gordon W. Allport and Janet M. 
Faden, based on an examination of Neutrality Act discussions in the autumn 
of 1939. Merely to record the condensed expression of the “‘ laws’’ may 
be less than fair in view of the amount of hard work which has gone into 
their elaboration, but briefly the authors hold that in the first place any 
important current political or other issue is skeletonised so as to fogus discus- 
sion as sharply and definitely as possible on as few (one, if posse) issues 
as may be. Secondly, each newspaper has its own individual character and 
pattern of influence—editorial policy, letters to the editor, news colouring, 
columnists and miscellaneous propaganda devices together with the general 
design of the paper. Thirdly, readers are more emotional than editors; a 
judgment which seems to be based on the character of the letters to the 
editor. Fourthly, public interest is variable in time and finally it rapidly 
fatigues and presses for an early closure. Such conclusions do not seem to 
conceal any startling novelties, indeed where they are not obvious they may 
seem questionable or of little practical value (the remark about the emotion 
of editors, for example). However, it is useful to be able to study any 
schematic approach to the still little explored question, what takes place when 
most people read their newspaper, and this is the real problem to which the 
authors address themselves despite the somewhat odd title of their paper. 
_ The most interesting paper for European readers in this issue is 
“Democracy Demoralised: The French Collapse,’’ by Edmond Taylor, 
head of the Paris office of the Chicago Tribune, between the critical years 
1933 and 1940. Mr. Taylor points to the fact that the disunity in France, 
the fundamental factor in the collapse, was not sufficient to prevent a declara- 
tion of war, although it was sufficient to keep the war from being waged 
effectively. In calling the French after the declaration of war ‘‘ a nation of 
somnambulists ’’ and ip saying that public opinion in France was sick, Mr. 
Taylor may sgem to provide in advance for the general apathy, confusion 
and despair which accompanied the first military breakdown. It is however 
his conviction that absence of enthusiasm, of aim and the lack of any forceful 
will were the observable characteristics of France in recent years. Revising 
an earlier opinion, he now suggests that German propaganda benefited from 
these conditions rather than caused them. The root of the political difficulty 
and hence the true explanation of the disaster was a widespread lack of 
confidence in French political and military leadership. Accounting as it may 
do, not merely for doubts about success in war but for doubts also of the 
positive benefits to be obtained from victory, such a siate of distrust is attri- 
buted by Mr. Taylor to the poor show put up by French majority leaders 
in recent years in face of the determined opposition of a resolute and more 
ruthless minority. The majority surprisingly lacked moral courage. It had 
no stomach for the fight, and it was therefore beaten easily. Unfortunately 
democratic morale went down with it, 


March, 1941, Vol. 5, No. 1 


In ‘‘ Propaganda by Short Wave, London Calling America,’”’ Mr. H. N. 
“Graves presents a survey of B.B.C. programmes by short wave in which he 
concludes that the B.B.C. has sought to follow American opinion rather than 
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to lead it. The almost completely accurate prediction by the Fortune poll ' viet 


of the percentage of votes received by President Roosevelt in the 1940 election | orig 
is examined in a general account of ‘‘ The Public Opinion Polls and the 1940) 45 } 
Election,” by Daniel Katz. There are one or two shorter papers on aspects) 404 
of the technique of opinion sampling. B of c 

Anyone interested in lobbying or ‘‘ pressure politics ’’ will find an account) ‘SU™ 
of ‘‘ The Sugar Issue,’’ by Mr. W. H. Baldwin. A prefatory editorial has 
summary records his membership of the Cuban Committee of the National] igh 
Foreign Trade Council. The conclusions he so persuasively suggests have) ™a! 
been pointedly vindicated since the U.S.A. has been involved in the war.) Brit 
From the standpoint of contemporary social organisation the most interesting) ett 
article inthis issue is that by Louis G. Silverberg on ‘‘ Citizens’ Committees:  WaS 
Their Role in Industrial Conflict.’’ These committees are condemned on their) 24 
record as one of the greatest threats to civil liberty, and ugly indeed is) sch 
Mr. Silverberg’s summary outline of their achievements. Bz 

i 
June, 1941, Vol. 5, No. 2 ; hes 

It is refreshing to find that a few serious writers are coming to believe » con 
that in politics as in religion there is no reason why the devil should have all) ua 
the best tunes. Professor David Riesman of the University of Buffalo urges) 2 
in ‘‘ Government Education for Democracy ’’ that a positive programme for) that 
democratic education should be conducted by the Government. In taking this 
standpoint he strikes at the ineptitude of democratic leaders who, knowing | 
the dangers facing their countries, contented themselves timorously with halt | ee 
measures for fear of affronting ill-informed public opinion. Appeasement of | si 
anti-democratic forces whether abroad or at home (the latter include reactionary) ray 
industrial barons) should be superseded by aggressive advocacy of democracy. |) 

No mere crusade for better morale is intended, still less mere muzzling or 
censorship of anti-democratic forces, but rather a strong, effective, dramatic | the 
programme. It might well begin with the Army, where obvious opportunities | a 
offer. 

One magazine article cannot hope to deal with all the complex factos) fe 
such a proposal conceals. The obvious argument that State attempts to) of t 
influence public opinion is a Fascist weapon will not worry Professor Riesman,) Wt! 
On the side of administrative measures he is not very informative: ‘‘ Ally “i 


Federal officials from Roosevelt down, now equipped to go on circuit, should) 
be released from their duties pro tem to do this all-important work.’’ Qualified 7 four 
as it is by the admission that “‘ this is a new job and we must learn how to 


do it as we proceed,’’ this is a pretty drastic order. ~ Curiously omitted is) toa 
any reference to the impact of such a plan upon the traditional scheme of F 

party politics. Yet until the acquiescence of one party is assured to they thre 
spectacle of its (perhaps temporarily) victorious opponent stumping the country 

on an educational programme there are surely likely to be pretty serious) two 
difficulties to overcome? To refer even to President Roosevelt as “‘ a single Stat 
trusted person’? may mean that Professor Riesman voted for the President, | Beo 
but it assumes rather a lot about the opinions of the 45 per cent. of the Uni 
electors of 1940 who did not. Many of them may of course be quite prepared 5 and 
to trust the President to expound political democracy, and it would no doubt wit! 
be Professor Riesman’s argument to add that any who raised unnecessary ~ 


difficulties for his proposals are the insidious foes of democracy and must) 
be ignored. ‘‘ Propaganda Analysis and the Science of Democracy,’’ by B. L. é 
Smith, deals with the interesting question of the limits of scepticism in political mg 
analysis. Nobody with any philosophical interests is likely to be surprised prot 
to find that the result of a vigorous heresy hunt for propagandists pulls more | 
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victims into the bag for dissection than the promoters of the chase had 
originally intended. The danger seems especially great with adolescent minds, 
as Mr. Smith has discovered for himself in attempting to teach ‘‘ propaganda 
analysis.’” He reports that an ‘‘ extremely high, if not menacing, degree 
of cynicism develops.’’ A parallel development in commercial life, the con- 
sumer research movement, has had similar results, visible in the concern it 
has caused many more advertisers than those who have had the cold 
light of day turned upon their products, their advertised advantages, their 
manufacturing cost and selling prices, by an “‘ impartial ’’ analysing body. 
British readers who have any acquaintance with the ingenious compilations of 
certain American Ph.D. candidates and others seeking to demonstrate that it 
was British propaganda which involved the United States in the last war 
and, by inference, in the present war, although they will hardly resist a certain 
schadenfreude in following Mr. Smith’s troubles, cannot fail to wish him success 
in his remedial prescriptions. His attempted analysis of contemporary U.S. 
social divisions and the chief pressure organisations exerting influence in 
American society show at least what a truly formidable weight of competition 
confronts the foreign propagandist and should raise the gravest doubts in many 
quarters whether this frightening figure has not been, after all, something of 
a bogey man. An occasional nigger in a woodpile here and there doesn’t mean 
that every woodpile is over-populated. 


“‘ Public Relations of the U.S. Army,’’ by J. R. Mock and Cedric Larson, 
provides a brief account of the reorganised (the authors call it ‘‘ streamlined ’’) 
public relations work of the U.S. War Department. 


Fall, 1941, Vol. 5, No. 3 


British readers will be interested in Mr. Cedric Larson’s article outlining 
the story of the ‘‘ British Ministry of Information’’ until the appointment of 
Mr. Brendan Bracken as Minister. An -editorial note describes the story as 
one “‘ which is as instructive as it is disturbing.’’ It is a record of events 
offering little critical judgment upon them. The notion that ‘‘ the employees 
of the Ministry seem to have been exceptionally well paid ’’ in comparison 
with the earnings of ‘‘ veteran newspaper writers ’’ will grate harshly upon 
the ears of veterans of the Ministry. In ‘‘ Voting via the Senate Mailbag ”’ 
Miss Rowena Wyant begins an interesting study of 30,000 letters received by 
fourteen senators between early» June and September, 1941, during the dis- 
cussion on the Burke-Wadsworth Selective Service Bill. At least one quarter 
to a third of the mail was obviously attributable to pressure organisation. 

There are three other articles on American opinion as it faced the growing 
threat of war. 

In ‘‘ World Attention Survey ’’ Dr. Harold Lasswell presents one or 
two charts indicating the extent to which Britain, Germany and the United 
States are mentioned in headlines in the London Times and the Vélkischer 
Beobachter; the number of favourable and unfavourable references to the 
United States in the Mexican Excelsior: the reciprocal references to Germany 
and Russia in Pravda and the Valkischer Beobachter. The article concludes 
with a neo-Benthamite classification of ‘‘ distinctions ’’ said to have proved 
useful in ‘‘ content analysis’ which certainly earn respect and svmpathy 
for the practitioners who have succeeded in mastering and applving them. 

‘‘ Maintaining Morale in Sweden,”’ bv Dr. E. C. Bellauist, gives interest- 
ing insight into the manner in which Sweden is facing the very difficult 
problems set her by the war. ? 

Each of the issues of this Quarterly contains a number of other articles 
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together with useful regular features on current U.S. public opinion questions, 
poll results, reviews and bibliographies. F. R. CowE Lt. 


Deduction of Income Tax from Earnings: Suggested Schemes for 


Improvement by the Association of Inspectors of Taxes and the § 


Inland Revenue Staff Federation 
WHEN the writer spoke at the Institute Summer Conference at Oxford some 


years ago, he mentioned the practice in the Taxes Department of advising 


the taxpayer when he had overpaid and asking whether he desired repay- 
ment. This statement sounded too Utopian and was received with mild 


scepticism. When the suggestion of using the wireless for talks to help the 3 


taxpayer was advocated, the Press generally poured scorn and sarcasm on 
the idea. In recent months the Journal of the Inland Revenue Staff Federa- 
tion has come out boldly for the reform of the administration, the essentials 
of which go back to 1803. These reforms are advocated in the public interest, 


even though they might have an adverse effect on their members’ pay and | 


prospects of promotion. The latest example of the work of the combined 


Taxes Staff Associations (with a membership of 23,500) in placing their 4 


knowledge and experience at the disposal of the public, is the series of schemes 
in this pamphlet designed to alleviate the hardship of the present system 


of tax deductions from wages. This example of industrial democracy in 7 


practice deserves unstinted support from the administration and is an example 
of public service that could be widely copied. 
The burden of the Income Tax has never been so heavy since it was first 


imposed by Pitt in 1799 as a temporary tax to pay for the wars against | 


Napoleon. It is still a temporary tax and is still imposed annually in the 
Budget or Finance Bill. 


The extension of the tax to weekly wage-earners generally was first made f 


during the last war (1915) when the exemption limit was reduced to £130. 
It was assessed and collected quarterly. The number of persons liable to 
assessment was 3} millions. (It is now 5} millions.) The low rate (1s. 9d.) 
and the rise in wages owing to rapid inflation, presented no problem to the 
tax collector and no grievance to the payer. 

By the Finance Act of 1925 the assessments on wages were made and tax 
collected half-yearly. The reduction, of the exemption limit to f110 and the 
raising of the standard rate to tos. in the £ ‘by the Finance Act TQ4I, imme- 
diately presented a serious problem in collection. Without adequate time for 
preparation and consultation of the persons who had to carry out the scheme, 
a plan of weekly deductions by emplovers was inaugurated. Tax was to be 
paid on the earnings of the previous six months by weekly deductions com- 
mencing three months after the end of the period of assessment (deductions 
for wages six months to 5th October, 1940, to commence Ist January, 1941). 
This plan was sound in principle because a weekly wage-earner regulates his 
life on a weekly basis, whereas the income tax on employees is fundamentally 
based on annual salaries. There was, however, too much stress on the 
standard rate of ros. and too little consideration of the seasonal change in 
wage rates. In the former case, the wage-earner was haunted by the fact 
that any increase in wages or overtime pay would have to be shared almost 


equally with the tax collector; and in the latter case, that taxes on higher 7 


summer earnings would be deducted from lower winter wages. Tax deductions 
which should have commenced on tst January, 1941, were in many cases 
delayed owing to inadequate preparation in a Department already over- 
burdened. This meant that the weekly rate of deduction was accordingly 
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increased because the tax had to be paid in the six months ended 30th June, 
1941. This has produced discontent and misunderstanding among workers 
on whose supreme efforts we depend for the effective prosecution of the war. 
The debate on the Naval Estimates showed the ill-effects on the shipbuilding 
industry, and the coal shortage the effect on the miners. 

The position of married women workers for taxation purposes needs to 
be remedied. The Income Tax Act of 1806 continuing Pitt’s proposals of 
1799 enacted that the income of a married woman living with her husband 
was to be deemed his income and charged in his name. This is still in force, 
in spite of the Married Woman’s Property Act. It was not until 1918 that 
any allowance was given for a wife. In Section 237, Income Tax Act 1918 
(the definition section), we are informed that ‘‘ incapacitated person means 
any infant, married woman, lunatic, idiot or insane person.’’ (In the index 
to one law book under the head of married woman was the note—see lunatic.) 
It is quite obvious that the old legislation did not contemplate the invasion 
of women into industry. Under the present system, if their husbands are 
employed, they are required to pay a large proportion of their earnings to the 
tax collector, and also to bear the extra expenses of travel, meals and domestic 
help against the remainder, and this has seriously hampered their effective 
employment. They would rather work half a week and escape the tax than 
a full week if they have to share their extra earnings with the tax collector. 
This state of affairs cannot be allowed to continue. 

The proposals in this pamphlet, which have been submitted to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Trades Union Congress, are therefore 
timely and important. The United States Revenue Authorities are interested 
in them because they, too, are confronted by the problem of the best method 
of making tax deductions from wages. We need a system for the wage- 
earner which he can easily. understand—one that will act as an incentive 
rather than a deterrent. In the opinion of the writer the three essentials of 
any sound scheme, in addition to simplicity of application by employers and 
officials, are : — 


(x) Direct relationship of tax deducted to the current wage and not 
to one already spent. 


(2) The abolition of any reference to the standard rate (1os.) and 
the substitution of the term effective rate. For example, the tax on a 
wage of {5 per week for a married man with one child is {14 6s. od. The 
effective rate is 1s. Id. in the £ or 5s. 6d. per week. This is a psycho- 
logical factor of great importance. The scheme in the pamphlet described 
as AA best meets this criterion. Each taxpayer would be given a code 
letter corresponding to his personal circumstances (e.g., ‘‘A’’ for bachelor 
or widower, ‘‘B’’ for married man, etc.). By means of a table of 
weekly wages and codings, the appropriate amount of tax payable is 
easily ascertained by the employer. These tables would also be available 
to employees by means of posters in the works. . 


(3) The treatment of the earnings of married womez on the same 
basis as those of single women, but allowing a taxpayer t continue on 
the old basis if her husband was in the Forces. The loss of tax involved 
would be negligible after allowing for decrease in administration expenses 
necessary in tracing the husband’s assessments, making adjustments and 
explaining them. The gain in smoother industrial relationships and the 
consequent increase in production would be worth even larger financial 
sacrifice at this time. (The Budget proposals do not’ provide the whole 
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remedy. Pitt’s scheme to treat the income of a married woman as that 
of her husband still holds the field.) 


A very important point which has not been sufficiently emphasised in 
this pamphlet is that the proposed change-over to the new basis of taxation 
on current wages would operate from 1st January, 1943. Tax deductions to 
31st December, 1942, are on wages earned up to 5th April, 1942. Therefore, 
all earnings between 6th April, 1942, and 31st December, 1942, will not be 
taken as a basis for any tax. This ought to provide 2 first-class propaganda 
point for urging all-out increase in production in this period as the worker 
cannot suffer financially from any increased earnings in these nine months, 
Moreover, we are continually being told that 1942 is the vital year of the war. 

The Budget of 1942 has not dealt with the essence of the problem. 
This is: (a) incentive to greater efforts, and (b) a general simplification of 
the tax on wages. Senior officials of the Treasury ought to be given a spell 
of duty in a tax office in Cardiff or Glasgow dealing with the complaints and 
criticisms of wage-earners. It would add both to their knowledge and to their 
vocabulary. 

What a confession of failure it must be for the Treasury to admit through 


the Chancellar that no scheme could be devised which should be both prac- q 


ticable and equitable for the taxation of wages by deduction as and when 
they were earned. If the solution of the problem is vital to our war effort, 
it can be solved and the Taxes Staff Associations have at least shown the 
ways. As practical administrators, they have put forward practical schemes 
which they are prepared to carry out, given the goodwill and assistance of 
employers and workers. They are to be congratulated on a very fine produc- 
‘tion, well set out and easy even for a layman to follow and understand. 
(How did they manage to secure art paper for its printing?) It is a realistic 
attempt to show their ‘‘ elders and betters’’ not only where the public 
shoe pinches, but also how to repair it. e 
M. K. 
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Book Notes 


Public Affairs. (Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.) Winter, 1941. 

Public Administration. (Australia.) December, 1941. 

THESE two journals illustrate in different ways the manner in which, in the modern 
world, erstwhile private affairs are rapidly becoming public affairs and bringing 
new developments and new problems into the field of public administration. 
The process is of course being accelerated by the war, and in the Canadian 
journal a full half of the contents is devoted to matters arising from war-time 
conditions. One of the articles, by A. E. Richards, on ‘‘ The Nova Scotia Apple 
Marketing Situation,’’ is particularly illuminating as showing how controls intro- 
dced as a direct consequence of the war may bring an element of ‘social 
direction which, although obviously salutary when it comes, would probably 
never have been willingly accepted, certainly never have been sought, under 
normal conditions. 

It appears that no fewer than 214 varieties of apples are grown in the apple- 
producing district of Nova Scotia. Many of these varieties are poor sorts, and 
many of the trees in the district are over 50 years of age; and are showing decline 
in production. Under a scheme by which the Dominion Government and the 
Nova Scotia Government are assisting the growers to meet the difficulties of 
marketing their produce in war-time, over 50,000 trees of the aged and unwanted- - 
variety class were eliminated in 1939 and 1940, and the job of ‘‘ cleaning house ”’ 
is still being encouraged—a comparatively small item, taking public affairs as a 
whole, but symptomatic of the trend of Government intervention in its more 
beneficent aspect. 

Other articles deal with price control in Canada, internment operations, a 
scheme for the development of the St. Lawrence waterways in co-operation with 
the United States, education of the consumer in war-time, agriculture in the 
Maritime Provinces , rural culture, public welfare reorganisation and urban 
planning. The journal throws light on many aspects of the problems of adminis- 
tration which normal development and war conditions together are bringing 
to Canada. 

The Canadian problems are dealt with objectively by the various writers and 
there is much in their articles to interest and inform; but in this number of the 
journal there is little in the way of generalisation or of elucidation of adminis- 
trative principles. By contrast, the journal of the Australian Regional Groups 
of the Institute of Public Administration contains two articles deserving con- 
sideration by all interested in the study of public administration as a branch 
of social science in which the discovery of principles and the formulation of sound 
procedure in the business of government is regarded as important. One of them 
is by C. V. Jones, President of the New South Wales Branch of the Economic 
Society of Australia and New Zealand, and is entitled ‘‘ Ministers and How to 
Handle Them—By One who Doesn’t.’’ Mr. Jones discusses in a fresh and pene- 
trating way the alleged ‘‘ new despotism ’’ of Ministers and departments, and 
makes suggestions for action by higher civil servants in resisting the tendencies 
towards tyranny which result from the inflation of Cabinet and ministerial 
~power by the growth of strict party discipline. 

Professor F. A. Bland writes on ‘“‘ Broadcasting in Australia.’’ In this article 
he reviews the various types of Public Service Corporation, with special attention 
to the Australian Broadcasting Corporation, and discusses the problem of com- 
bining real responsibility on the part of these Corporations to Parliament and 
the public with freedom from undue political interference and pressure. He does 
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not think we have yet solved this problem, and he suggests adoption of the device 
of a Parliamentary Standing Committee which would function very much on the 
lines of ‘‘ the Muncipal Standing Committee, with the working of which everyone 
is familiar.’’ He sketches the procedure of such a committee in a broadcasting 
system. 

The journal also contains a paper on ‘‘ The Microfilm—its Use as an Instru- 
ment of Administration,’’ by G. A. Cook, Assistant Secretary, Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. There is evidently a future for the microfilm where the 
storage or transmission of large numbers of documents is a feature of the work of 
a department. 


Science and World Order. Transactions of a Conference of the Division for the Social 
and International Relations of Science. Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. (London: British Association, 1942.) 5s. 


THE annual record of the proceedings of the meeting of the British Association is 
specially welcome from the point of view of their strohg current interest and also 
because they did not receive the same full reporting in the now reduced daily 
newspaper last summer as they usually do. Even in this volume some of the 
contributions have been condensed. 

The contributions are grouped under the following principal topics: ‘‘ Science 
and Government,’’ ‘‘ Science and Human Needs,”’ ‘‘ Science and World Planning,”’ 
‘‘Science and Technological Advance,’’ ‘‘ Science and Post-War Relief,’’ 
‘* Science and the World Mind.’’ Obviously all the volume is of vital interest, 
but the first concern of students of administration will be with Part One. 

So mixed a contribution, drawn not from British sources alone this year but 
also from representatives of the United Nations now based in this country, 
focusses and stimulates thought, pointing it towards emergent problems, and 
hinti:ig—it can hardly be more in a series of short addresses—at some possible 
lines of action. 

In default of any pretence at a review of so varied a work, a selection of a 
few sentences here and there from the first main group of topics must serve as 
a sample, provocative, it is hoped, of further study. 


Professor A. V. Hill, M.P., Secretary, R.S.:— 


“*| . . in other ways may science in government be misused. The primary 
difficulty is that the bureaucratic method, with its authority, its routine, its 
discouragement of initiative, its lack of freedom and criticism, its secrecy, provides 
the antithesis of the environment in which good scientific work is done.’’ 

“|. . the necessity of having scientific men of high quality and initiative in 
close touch with actual operations.’’ 

“Some departments . . . specialise rather in figureheads, seeking more to be 
able to answer questions in the House with a display of famous names than really 
to seek up-to-date scientific advice.’’ 

“* A reserve of scientific officers should be adopted as soon as normal conditions 
return. It would be a great pity if the many able.men who have done such 
excellent service in Government establishments should then lose touch _per- 
manently.”’ 

‘“ The broad principle is that in every way we need to break down barriers 
between universities, independent research institutions, industrial laboratories, and 
the scientific establishments and service of the Government.”’ 

““ Drastic changes are needed in the Civil Service. Personal ability and 
personal integrity, essential as they are, are not sufficient; the outlook, the 
methods, the organisation, the traditions of the Civil Service must be altered 
and contact must be maintained with the real world and its methods outside. 
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The war has shown what many suspected already, that for all its devotion and 
its high traditions, the Civil Service has largely failed.”’ 


Professor Luther Gulick :— 


‘‘ While the Tennessee Valley Authority is above the seven States and the 
100 counties which it embraces, it does not supersede them . . . but it does give 
an entirely new focus for all these agencies at the planning and co-ordinating 
level. Persuasion rather than edict and power also characterises the relations of 
the T.V.A. with the governments, the corporations, and the farmers of the 
area. . . . Ten years from now, with a continuance of these policies and approach, 
the Tennessee Valley will present one of the most striking planned evolutions 
in social history . . . the average income of the people of the area will certainly 
be more than doubled.’’ 


Professor J. D. Bernal :— 


‘“Two other functions of government are being increasingly permeated by 
science. One is in deciding the direction in which policy shall go, and the other 
is in the actual carrying out of the policy itself.’’ 

‘‘ There is a serious gap in the failure of most of our information services to 
keep people in touch with existing knowledge.”’ 

‘‘ The new advantages of science are going to be very much more in the use 
of things even than in their production.’’ 

‘““ We want a permanent technically qualified body to examine what has been 
the result of all measures in Government administration during past years and to 
pick out the difficulties and the new possibilities that arise out of them . . . the 
ablest administrator lacking these aids (an integrated body of information, 
research development, execution and control) will in the modern world be both 
blind and powerless.’’ 

‘“ We have come to a stage where we can hope that at last men can be 
conscious of the working of the society in which they live, and that . . . one 
aspect of this new consciousness is the transformation of State machinery from a 
tradition-ridden bureaucracy permanently at loggerheads with an acquisitive 
industry into an orderly scientific organisation for satisfying human needs.’’ 

Dr. J. Negrin :— 

““ Technology and science must provide the essentials for rational Government, 
but they can in no way replace it. Science and Government have distinct methods 
and aims.”’ 

‘* Science can serve the statesman by its capacity for forming a criterion. . . . 
Science can also serve to correct the professional deformation of the states- 

‘* Science can render a valuable service to statesmanship by paying attention 
to the following points :— 


Selection of leaders in every field of national activity. 
Regard for the education of the masses. 
Active participation in public life.’’ 


Municipal Year Book. 1942 Edition. 4os. net. 
THERE are many changes and improvements in the 1942 edition of ‘‘ The 
Municipal Year Book,’’ published by The Municipal Journal, Ltd., 3 and 4, 
Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, at 4os. net. 

Utility is the key-note of this new volume. All outstanding developments in 
the local government world are recorded—Regulations, Orders in Council, leading 
law cases, finance, rating and valuation, questions concerning service personnel, 
etc. Environmental, utility and welfare services are comprehensively reviewed. 
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Among the new features are those relating to planning, building and recon. 
struction, and war damage, with notes of references to all important official 
documents and pronouncements. 

The sections containing data, lists of members of councils and chief officers, 
with addresses, telephone numbers, etc., in respect of all authorities in Great 
Britain and Ireland have been completely revised and brought up to date. 

The new edition of the Year Book comprises 1,450 pages. 
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Contractors to the WAR OFFICE, CROWN AGENTS, L.C.C., &<., &@ 


SURGICAL 
DRESSINGS 


Our experience of 
Hospital and Institution 
requirements, extending 
over a period of many 
years, enables us to meet 
your needs efficiently 
and to your complete 
satisfaction. 


Should you have not 
hitherto favoured us with 
any of your enquiries, 
we will gladly submit 
quotations on your 
request. 


ROBERT BAILEY & Son, Ld 


SURGICAL DRESSING MANUFACTURERS 


MILLS : DYSART STREET, GREAT MOOR (Regd. Office} 
and MARRIOTT STREET, STOCKPORT 


"Phone : Great Moor 3006 (2 lines) "Grams: ‘‘ Undisputed, Stockport ”’ 
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